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Y the death of Auguste Comte in 1857, before 

he had arrived at the age of sixty, the world 
sustained the deplorable loss of two works, by the 
publication of which it had been his intention to 
complete his action as Founder of Positivism. One 
of these was a Treatise on Positive Education. 
When announcing it in 1842, in his “ Philosophie 
Positive,”’ as an object of his future ‘efforts, he stated 
that the principal part of it would deal with the 
subject of Morals, treated on truly scientific bases. 
When, in 1854, in his “‘ Politique Positive,’’ he re- 
peated his promise of such a work, he gave as its 
title—‘‘A System of Positive Morals, or Treatise on 
Universal Education.’’ And in 1857, the year of 
his death, he drew up a Plan of this Treatise, and 
communicated it to his principal disciples, who pre- 
served it with religious care. A translation of it 
will be found in an Appendix to the present volume. 
The work, as thus finally conceived, was to consist 
of two volumes, the first dealing with Theoretic 
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Morals, or the study of the constitution of Human 
Nature, and the second with Practical Morals, or the 
improvement of Human Nature. This improvement 
is the office of Education interpreted in the largest 
sense, and regarded as of lifelong continuance. And 
thus the two titles announced in the “‘ Politique’’ are 
brought into union, so that it is indifferent whether 
we speak of the second volume of the intended work 
by the name of ‘Practical Morals,’ or by that of 
‘*Universal Education.”’ 

After the death of Comte, an effort was made 
by his disciple, M. Pierre Laffitte, who was elected 
Director of Positivism, to realise this project, both 
as regards its theoretic and practical sides. He 
had special advantages in seeking to execute the 
task, from his long and intimate relations with the 
Master, and his thorough acquaintance with the 
Positive system, not to speak of his remarkable 
intellectual powers and wide scientific and historical 
knowledge. And the continuous series of articles 
on the subject, which he published in the Revue 


Occidentale, is well worthy of study,* though, of 


* A real service would be rendered by French Positivists, if they 
published the articles in a separate form, and so made them more 
generally accessible. 
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course, it does not reach the height which Comte’s 
book, had it been produced, would certainly have 
attained. Those articles are, however, scarcely at 
all known in this country, whilst treatises which 
appear to me far inferior alike in solidity and 
suggestiveness have obtained recognition and 
reputation amongst us. 

The present volume may be viewed as a sequel 
to that entitled “‘ Human Nature and Morals 
according to Auguste Comte,’’ which I published 
in 1901. I need say nothing of my obligations to 
the same great thinker in this second publication, 
the whole being essentially the outcome of my con- 
stant study of his works. But I wish particularly 
to acknowledge my debt to M. Laffitte, because on 
some matters of practical Positivist policy, though 
conscious of his great services to the cause, I felt 
compelled to differ from him. His articles abound 
in just and acute observations, and he appears to 
me to have had a special talent for formulation— 
for the expression of important principles in a 
shape at once condensed and adequate. I have 
had no scruple in borrowing from his treatment 
of Practical Morals what was substantially derived 
from the primal source of the Master’s genius and 
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wisdom, though the disciple might, in some of the 
passages I used, have developed or illustrated the 
original materials with sagacity and ingenuity. 

It will be seen that I have closely followed (as 
did also M. Laffitte) the arrangement which Comte 
intended to adopt in the treatment of the subject— 
that, namely, of accompanying, in thought, the 
adherent of the Religion of Humanity through the 
successive stages of his existence, and indicating 
the duties proper to each, as they will be, and 
have already in some degree been, laid down by 
Positivist priests or apostles on the appropriate 
occasions in the lives of believers, marked by the 
several Social Sacraments. This method seems to 
be peculiarly adapted to popular comprehension 
and practical guidance. 

The attempt now made will doubtless, in pro- 
cess of time, be succeeded by maturer and more 


complete productions of a similar kind. 
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CHAPTER A: 
INTRODUCTORY. 


ie was attempted in a former Treatise by the 

present writer to exhibit, in accordance with 
the Positivist doctrine, the foundations of morals in 
the nature and situation of our race. 

The conclusions respecting Human Nature to 
which we were then led were the following :—That 
our Spiritual (or cerebral) constitution is composed of 
three elements, respectively affective, intellectual, 
and active ; the affective comprehending the double 
system of motors, egoistic and altruistic ; the intel- 
lectual our powers of conception and expression ; 
and the active the qualities of courage, prudence, 
and perseverance, which form ‘ character’ in the 
more special sense of that word. We saw that 
for the health of the soul, for internal peace, and 
thence for external efficiency, the one thing needful 
is the establishment of wzzty in our being—of a 
state of things in which ali our feelings, mental 
efforts, and active tendencies converge to acommon 
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destination ; and that such convergence can be 
attained only by the habitual subordination of the 
egoistic instincts to the altruistic, which latter are 
naturally interior to the former in number and in 
strength. ; 

On this basis of rational convictions is founded 
the Positive Religion, now counting a comparatively 
small number of adherents, but destined ultimately 
to win the universal acceptance to which preceding 
systems have aspired in vain. This Religion may 
be regarded as condensed in the central conception 
of Humanity, which it presents to us as the true 
Great Being, to whom the allegiance formerly paid 
to imaginary divine Powers is transferred in the 
maturity of our species. Humanity is no mere 
abstraction, as the opponents of Positivism sceme- 
times assert, any more than, for example, the 
British Nation or the Catholic Church. It is simply 
the whole body of men and women who have in 
different degrees done good to the world—have co- 
operated in the conservation and evolution of the 
race—regarded as forming a linked and continuous 
chain of agency, and idealised by the omission, in 
our conceptions, of their faults and shortcomings, 
We add in thought those who in the future will con- 
tinue their noble work. The organs of the Past 
will, however, necessarily predominate in our view, 
being more distinctly appreciable, and the benefits 
derived from them being matter, not of anticipation, 
but of grateful acknowledgment. Representing to 
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ourselves this Being, as we do all beneficent and 
loveable collective existences, under a feminine 
image, we recognise it as at once our duty and our 
happiness to consecrate our lives to Her; to devote 
our hearts to the love of Her, our intellects to the 
study of Her nature, and our active powers to Her 
practical service. 

The subject of the present Treatise is Education, 
that is, the improvement of Human Nature. Having 
seen what constitutes the health and excellence of 
that nature in any individual, we can at once pro- 
nounce in what its improvement consists, namely, 
in his more earnest and intelligent devotion to the 
service of Humanity and the development of all his 
capacities of body and mind so as to render that 
service more effective. 

The word ‘ Education’ is capable of being under- 
stood in two different senses, a more limited and a 
wider. It may be taken, as it most commonly is, 
as designating only the preparation of the young, 
whilst still under tutelage, for the right discharge 
of the duties of maturer years. Or it may be under- 
stood as denoting a process which extends over the 
whole of our lives—as comprehending all that can 
be done during our entire existence for the improve- 
ment of our nature, whether by the action of others 
upon us, or by our own efforts. While the individual 
is engaged in the direct service of Humanity accord- 
ing to the requirements of each period of his life, we 
are to conceive him as simultaneously pursuing, 
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under the guidance of his seniors or of his own 
judgment, such a course of personal discipline and 
training as will fit him to discharge that service with 
ever increasing efficiency; and this is Education in 
the larger sense. It should be the endeavour of 
each of us, by subduing his selfish inclinations and 
stimulating his better feelings—availing himself, for 
these purposes, of all the aids which social influences 
and institutions place within his reach—to make his 
daily service more genuine and hearty, and, by 
enlightening his understanding, to make it more 
intelligent and so more fruitful of good. 

It is in the more comprehensive sense that the 
word ‘ Education’ will be interpreted in these pages ; 
and our study of the subject will therefore really be 
a study of the entire life of the individual in its 
relations to the larger life of the race, which en- 
velopes and sustains the existence of each and all of 
us. And regarding, as we rightly do, the whole 
of life asa probation—a preparation for an ulterior 
issue—this further end is not the egoistic and chi- 
merical heaven of the theologist; it is what Posi- 
tivism calls the ‘subjective life’—the life in others, 
which the memory of a man’s worthy actions, 
and, above all, of the spirit in which he worked, will 
prolong when he has objectively passed away, 
and which will, by transmission, become a permanent 
influence for good, capable of indefinite expansion. 

In whichever of the two senses here mentioned 
education be conceived, it is plain that it cannot be 
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something absolute—applicable without modifica- 
tion to all epochs and all nations alike. The system 
of training practised in any community must be 
relative to its place in the scale of human develop- 
ment and to the social activity determined by that 
place. In societies which are in different stages of 
evolution, as, for example, the military and the 
industrial, neither the early nor the continuous 
adaptation of the individual for the service of Hu- 
manity can be the same. It is only when all human 
communities shall have entered on the definitive 
life of the species that the system of education will 
be truly universal. Accordingly, it is necessary for 
us, in enteving on the study of the subject, to define, 
at least in a general way, the sociological group and 
the historical period which are to be kept in view in 
determining the educational methods which ought 
to be adopted. Now, the communities which will 
be primarily considered in the following pages are 
those collectively designated as ¢he West, and the 
epoch contemplated is the early future, the character 
of which, in its main features, is now sufficiently 
ascertainable, and is indeed every day more dis- 
tinctly revealing itself. 

The conception of ‘ the West,’ long indistinctly 
apprehended, was first exhibited with full clearness 
by Auguste Comte. A certain group of European 
nations was fitted by its antecedents and general 
conditions to be incorporated in the Roman Imperial 
system, and became, in fact, the most essential 
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portion of that system. The group was enlarged 
by the northern conquests of Charlemagne, and 
thus came to consist of five elements—France, 
Italy, Spain, England, and Germany. To each of 
these must be added in thought its natural annexes ; 
thus England will include Scotland and Ireland; 
Germany the Netherlands, Belgium, Scandinavia, 
and Poland; and with Spain wili be associated 
Portugal; with each of the five, also, will be con- 
joined its colonial expansions. These nations 
possess, notwithstanding many differences, a funda- 
mental unity. They were subjected to similar his- 
torical influences, have passed through like stages 
_of development, and present, in the most impor- 
tant respects, an identical social and moral type. 
They were all members of the Catholic-feudal 
system, and have all participated in the movement 
which, beginning at the opening of the fourteenth 
century, has continued down to our own time. 
This movement has included a double evolution. 
Theres has been, ‘on: the “one “handj"ab firstes 
spontaneous decadence, and afterwards a systematic 
demolition, of the spiritual and temporal régime 
founded on theological beliefs and military pre- 
ponderance, which had characterised the Middle 
Ages. Concurrently with this process of dis- 
organisation, there has been a steady ascension of 
the forces of Science and Industry, which have been 
more and more felt to be the elements of a new and, 
most probably, a final social order. These elements, 
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however, could rise only in a partial and dispersive’ 
way, whilst the old system, notwithstanding its 
increasing decrepitude, still retained some of the 
organic power which belonged to its original 
integrity and unity. Whilst it continued to lose its 
vitality, the Synthesis, intellectual and practical, 
that was to replace it, was long only faintly indi- 
cated, and could not be distinctly conceived. It 
was this inevitable inequality of rate between the 
work of demolition and that of reconstruction which 
ultimately led to the outbreak of the European 
Revolution, and still keeps the West in a state of 
painful and dangerous oscillation between retro- 
gression and anarchy. 

But this period of spiritual interregnum is now 
potentially closed by the foundation of the Religion 
of Humanity. This Religion reconciles Order and 
Progress, and opens a way to the gradual peaceful 
establishment of an intellectual and moral union 
amongst all the branches of the human family. 
But it is the West, as above defined, that it must 
first regenerate and reconstitute on the basis of 
rational belief and pacific activity ; and by this 
privileged group, it must afterwards be extended to 
the other less advanced populations of the world. 
In the present treatise, the former of these pro- 
cesses will be supposed to have been substantially 
accomplished, and education will be treated as 
directed in accordance with Positivist principles, 
the acceptance of which by the western communities 
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cannot now be long delayed. So strong is the 
present tendency towards the adoption of the 
Positive Synthesis, that some of its most important 
doctrines, which really imply the rest, have been 
largely infiltrated into the popular mind, and are 
used by many who do not accept the Religion as a 
whole, or even fully understand its nature. And 
much of what is here to be said respecting educa- 
tion, is of such a kind, that it may be utilised by 
parents and teachers who do not profess to be 
Positivists. But, as the exposition proceeds, it will 
become plain that, without the anticipatory as- 
sumption of a Positivist society, a complete and 
homogeneous scheme of education could not have 
been presented. Religion lies at the root of educa- 
tion, and it is in consequence of the existing 
religious anarchy, that all the efforts, admittedly 
honest and energetic, which have been made—in 
England, for example—towards the establishment 
of a satisfactory national system have proved con- 
spicuous failures. The problem cannot be solved 
till the religious interregnum has ended in fact, as 
it already has in principle. 

The acknowledgment of Humanity as the 
Supreme Power which presides over the lives of 
societies and individuals, and to which our loyal 
service is due, involves the establishment of a new 
Spiritual Order, charged with the conduct of Her 
public worship, and the work of instructing the 
community in the doctrine of Her nature, and our 
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duties in relation to Her. They will teach the 
dogma of the Positive Religion to the young, and 
will maintain amongst the adult citizens the ap- 
plication of the theoretic principles established in 
the education of youth to the practical questions 
which arise in the ordinary conduct of human 
affairs. Without entering here into a full account 
of the constitution of this Order, it may be said 
that it is to be conceived as, at first, an Occidental, 
and ultimately a world-wide corporation, presided 
over by the High-Priest of Humanity, who will be 
represented in the several countries of the world by 
National Superiors, always subordinate to, and 
in communication with, the universal chief. The 
clergy holding office under him within the frame- 
work of each political society, will be distinct from, 
and independent of, the temporal Government, and 
will exercise no coercive authority, but must 
rely altogether for their influence on conviction 
and persuasion. They will at first—for three 
generations, Comte expected and desired—be sup- 
ported by the voluntary contributions of the 
faithful ; but when the religion has been suffi- 
ciently accepted by a population, the temporal 
power will supply what is required for the full 
development of the systematic teaching of the 
young, as well as for the maintenance of the public 
services of the Church. Citizens, or groups of 
citizens, will be free to establish competing systems 
of instruction, though these will probably, from 
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their radical inferiority, not long survive the in- 
stallation of the Sacerdotal Schools. Attendance 
on the worship of the Religion of Humanity, and 
observance of its practices, will, of course, be 
purely voluntary; its domain will be altogether 
outside that of the civil magistracy. The creation 
of such a moral authority, and its separation from 
the temporal powers of the several European states 
—the greatest improvement which could be intro- 
duced into the social organisation—was earnestly 
pursued by the great men of the Middle Ages, but 
only with imperfect success. The absolute spirit 
alike of the reigning theological doctrine and the 
dominant military activity, tending perpetually, in 
the one towards theocracy, in the other towards 
Empire, made an effective and permanent division 
between the material and the moral Power un- 
attainable at that period. But the relative character 
of the Positive doctrine, and the pacific nature of 
industrial life, will enable the problem to be solved, 
and will render harmonious relations between the 
two Powers, working in their respective spheres, 
habitually maintainable. The mode of operation 
of the new spiritual Order, and the religious insti- 
tutions through which it will act, will be best 
understood by accompanying the Positivist believer 
—as we now proceed to do—through the several 
successive stages of his life from birth to death. 
The objective life of man is naturally divisible 
into three periods, which may bear the names re- 
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spectively of the Preparatory, the Active, and the 
Final. In the first, which extends from birth to the 
age of twenty-one, the individual is under tutelage, 
and is receiving, at the hands of others, the training 
and instruction which will fit him to serve the Great 
Being in his riper years. In the second, from twenty- 
one to sixty-three, he renders a double service, 
general and special, with full personal responsi- 
bility. And the third, which extends from the age of 
sixty-three to death, is a period of retirement, in 
which he is set free from his direct service, and is 
useful to Humanity chiefly by the counsels which a 
long experience enables him to give to those who 
are still engaged in the practical work of life. 

The Preparatory period consists of three minor 
phases; the first extending from birth to the age of 
seven; the second from seven to the age of puberty ; 
and the third from fourteen to twenty-one. These 
three may be called, respectively, carly childhood, 
later childhood, and adolescence. 

The Active period, similarly, includes three 
phases ; the first extends from twenty-one to twenty- 
eight; the second, consisting of fourteen years, from 
twenty-eight to forty-two ; and the third, of twenty- 
one years’ duration, from forty-two to sixty-three. 
These may be severally designated as carly manhood, 
later manhood (or manhood without the limiting 
epithet), and maturity. 

‘The Final period, from sixty-three to death, 
is that of o/d age. Its essentially homogeneous 
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character dispenses with the necessity of any sub- 
division. 

The numbers here given must not be too ab- 
solutely understood. There are, indeed, definite 
grounds, either physiological, or social and moral, 
for the distinction of the several periods and phases ; 
but the numbers are approximate only, and are to 
be regarded as marking fixed points round which 
the dates in particular cases will oscillate more or 
less. 

Corresponding to these natural divisions of 
our existence are the several Sacraments of the 
Religion of Humanity. They may be regarded as 
so many landmarks of the Positivist life. Their 
office is to keep alive in the mind and heart of the 
believer and his domestic circle the subordination 
of his personal existence to the collective life of the 
race, which in the distraction of practical pursuits is 
apt to be overlooked or forgotten; and to impress 
upon him more strongly at the special turning-points 
of his career his dependence on the Great Being 
who sustains and guides him, and his duties arising 
out of that dependence. 

These Sacraments are nine in number. We 
enumerate them here, only to exhibit their nature 
as a connected system of observances :—1. Presen- 
tation. 2. Initiation. 3. Admission. 4. Destina- 
tion. 5. Marriage. 6. Maturity. 7. Retirement. 
8. Transformation. And, lastly, 9, the celebration 
which follows death—Incorporation. The purpose 
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and significance of each will be explained in detail 
as they come successively into view in our study of 
the believer’s life. 

All the Sacraments alike are purely religious 
celebrations, regulated by the Priesthood, and with 
them the temporal Power has nothing to do, except 
when its members or employés seek the consecration 
of their offices. The latter Power may, and, in fact, 
does, institute certain formalities to mark some of 
the same periods of life which the Sacraments are 
intended to sanctify ; but these formalities are en- 
tirely independent of the spiritual Order, and stand 
upon the basis of civil necessity or utility. Thus, 
for example, to the first Sacrament—that of Presen- 
tation, corresponds, on the part of the temporal 
Government, a registration, executed by its own 
officials according to prescribed rules, recording 
the time and place of the birth, and the names and 
occupations of the parents, with a view to fix the 
individuality of the child. But there will be no inter- 
ference of the temporal Power with the sacred rite, 
which will be strictly voluntary as regards the 
members of the Public, no religious act being 
legally obligatory on anyone. 


CHART EixesLy, 


EARLY CHILDHOOD. 


HE Sacrament of Presentation consecrates the 
advent of the new scion of Humanity. The 
child is presented to the Priest by the parents, who 
solemnly undertake that he shall be brought up in 
such a way as, so far as possible, to prepare him for 
being a willing and competent servant of the Great 
Being. It will be the office of the Priest to place 
the parents at the religious point of view, and to 
explain the duties incumbent on them in the 
education of the child. The rite replaces Christian 
Baptism, but involves none of the chimerical ideas 
of original sin anda mystical purification which are 
associated with that ordinance. 

Positivism adopts the practice, originated by 
Catholicism, of appointing an artificial couple 
(sponsors) who promise, in case of need, to replace 
the parents in the physical, intellectual, and moral 
guardianship and supervision of the child. This 
institution, besides its direct object of providing for 
cases of the absence or failure of parental care, 
has the useful effect of binding together different 
families, sometimes belonging to different ranks, 
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and may become the basis of continued protection, 
or even adoption, in special cases, thus remedying 
in some degree the imperfections of the natural 
classification determined by birth. | 

In the case of a Positivist child, two prenames 
will usually be given, to be selected respectively by 
the two couples thus associated, one from the 
theoretic, the other from the practical personages in 
the Historic Calendar of our Religion. Comte 
observes that these names ought to be chosen by 
preference from those in the months of St. Paul and 
Charlemagne, moral types in the Past being com- 
monly insufficient outside the Middle Ages. 

Family festivals have at all times been celebrated 
on the occasion of the social reception of a new 
member ; and it is desirable that this practice should 
be continued, and observed in a cordial spirit—that 
a hearty welcome should be extended to the new- 
comer in the domestic circle, and the most hopeful 
view taken of his character and future service. 

The initiatory rite being supposed duly per- 
formed, we have to consider the conditions under 
which the new member of society will live during 
his first septennial phase, and the influences which 
will act, or may be made to act, on his evolution. 
Some of these are social: others personal. As to 
the former, no one chooses his epoch, his nation, or 
his family. And on these the child is at first abso- 
lutely dependent ; indeed, it may be said that he 
depends altogether on the family, for it is through 
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it that the more general influences act upon him, 
and by it the external material influences that reach 
him—as, for example, that of climate—are modified 
and regulated. From his elders he receives all, 
rendering no equivalent. That his health and well- 
being are thus in most instances (though not in all) 
in a reasonable degree provided for, is a conse- 
quence of the natural existence of the parental 
instinct, which, combined with other motors, leads 
the heads of the family to encounter willingly the 
labours and anxieties involved in the nurture and 
rearing of the young. By this early dependence the 
subject of it is trained to the habit of submission, 
which, according to a favourite Positivist motto, is 
the basis of all improvement. 

As to personal bodily conditions, early child- 
hood, in the ordinary case, is characterised by a high 
degree of organic instability and a liability to 
brusque oscillations inhealth from the rapid develop- 
ment of vegetative life; and there are particular 
morbid affections to which it is subject. The chief 
object of care in this department must be nutrition, 
by the right management of which much may be 
done towards laying the foundation of alasting sound 
constitution, and remedying or mitigating some 
congenital infirmities. The quantity, quality, and 
times of nutrition, and indeed the physiological 
conduct ofinfancy in general, must be left to a judi- 
cious empiricism, founded on tradition co-ordinated 
and corrected by scientific ideas. 
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The animal constitution, properly so called, com- 
prising the instruments of sensation and locomotion, 
will next require attention. The cultivation of the 
senses, and the development of the muscular powers, 
may be aided by wise intervention. The child 
should be trained to see, to hear, and to touch, so as 
really to appreciate objects correctly, these functions 
being the foundation of the later art of prompt and 
precise observation; and also to hold himself erect, 
to walk, to run,to leap, and execute other movements 
which will afterwards be habitual. We must, how- 
ever, be on our guard against substituting ourselves 
for nature, instead of assisting and guiding it. 

We come next to the constitution of the child’s 
soul, by which term we understand no mystical 
entity, but the internal functions of the brain, com- 
prising the heart (in the metaphorical sense of the 
word), the intellect, and the character (properly 
so called). Whilst all these admit of, and require, 
cultivation in and by the family, the first is there 
peculiarly the object of training. The later societies 
of which we become members usually have, as at 
once their basis and their end, some form of intel- 
lectual study or practical activity, and the com- 
munity of effort for that object is the principle 
of union. Not so in the spontaneous society of 
the family; it is founded on affection, and the 
normal result of its relations is the development 
of love. It is essentially the school of the heart. It 
supplies the natural transition by which we pass 
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from our original selfishness to true social feeling, 
and, as morality has its root in the feelings, it is in 
the family that the foundations of personal morals 
must be laid. The child in his early years is (or 
ought to be) relieved of the responsibility for self- 
maintenance, which afterwards stimulates the ego- 
istic instincts. Acts, too, have then in themselves 
little importance, and therefore motives can be 
chiefly considered, whilst in later stages results 
attract the principal attention. Hence in child- 
hood, when duly controlled and directed, there is an 
opportunity of acquiring by repeated practice in 
simple cases the habit of self-control—of effort over 
oneself, which is invaluable in after-life. 

Over the whole of early education the mother 
must preside. The most important element of it 
is the affective ; and women, as the specially affective 
sex, are best fitted to develop the affections of the 
child. The mother, by her love for her offspring, 
is enabled to surmount all that is disagreeable in the 
work, and to pursue it with the necessary persever- 
ance. It is the personal instincts that will show 
themselves first in him, and these she will have, not 
to suppress, but to regulate, and subordinate to the 
altruistic. She will prepare him for his future social 
service by accustoming him in small things to con- 
sider and care for others. Veneration and attach- 
ment will naturally be most cultivated, but general 
benevolence must not be neglected, for which 
exercise may be found even in the dependent 
position of these early years. 
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The moral action of the father on his children 
consists mainly in the spectacle of his daily life— 
the example of the faithful and strenuous accom- 
plishment of his professional and other duties, his 
due provision for those dependent on him, and the 
regulation of his conduct in avoiding personal indul- 
gences which do not tend to the maintenance of 
health and comfort. 

The most important rules with respect to the 
parental directions are that they should not be incon- 
sistent with each other nor too numerous, and that 
when they have once been announced, obedience 
should be insisted on. Praise, when deserved, 
should be freely given in proportion to merit; but 
care must be taken not to excite vanity by exhibit- 
ing the child to friends or strangers, who often 
thoughtlessly indulge in the expression of excessive 
admiration, or by suggesting to him the thought of 
his superiority to other children of similar age. On 
the other hand, discouragement and irritation are 
likely to be produced by dwelling unduly on his 
deficiencies, and particularly by the frequent presen- 
tation of the children of other families as models for 
his imitation. 

Punishments may sometimes be necessary, 
though they ought of course to be resorted to as 
little as possible, and they should be selected with 
judgment. As the jurists have often observed, the 
certainty of punishment is more effective as a deter- 
rent than its severity. The great rule with respect 
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to its infliction is, to avoid alike the reality and the 
appearance of passion. The really useful punish- 
ments are those which are accepted asjust; such as 
are met ina spirit of protest and revolt are likely to 
do more harm than good. 

It must never be forgotten that education is, 
strictly speaking, an individual question. Whatever 
useful precepts of a general kind may be laid down, 
the treatment must be adapted to the particular case. 
This applies to the whole system of training, cor- 
poreal and spiritual alike. A child is born with 
certain definite physical characteristics, a strong 
or feeble constitution, perhaps some well-marked 
morbid tendencies. And he has also certain con- 
genital cerebral qualities—features of his heart, his 
intellect, and his character. These are, in some 
degree—how far, it may be difficult to say—-the 
fruit of heredity ; his parents or other ancestors are 
more or less answerable for them, both normal and 
vicious tendencies of thought and feeling being 
transmissible by descent, though according to laws, 
as yet, little understood. Now, in education, these 
fatalities of idiosyncrasy, no less than those of 
external circumstance, must be recognised and ac- 
cepted like any other natural necessity ; they should 
be utilised when favourable, advantageously modi- 
fied when that is possible, and submitted to and 
allowed for when they cannot be modified. 

It will be better to abstain from all systematic 
intellectual teaching during this phase. But the 
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child will make spontaneous acquisitions by the 
observation of inorganic objects, and of plants and 
animals, and he should be encouraged to do so. 
His natural curiosity should not be discountenanced, 
but guided. Opportunities should be afforded of 
seeing and examining things in the concrete which 
he will afterwards have to study in the abstract. 
It will not be a matter of importance that he should 
learn to read before he is seven years old, though, 
as sometimes happens, he may spontaneously, or, in 
the way of play, pick up the art. Pictures and 
engravings, now happily so accessible, may be 
usefully employed in giving him notions of objects 
and places which do not come directly before his 
senses, but of which he should have some idea. 
But the parents must always remember what the 
priest will have impressed on them in the Sacrament 
of Presentation, that whilst intelligence, though not 
to be forced, is gradually developed, the proper 
educational work of the phase is moral, and if that 
be not duly accomplished, other gains are com- 
paratively valueless. 

The intellectual history of the individual repro- 
duces on a smaller scale that of the species, and 
the earliest philosophy of the child is Fetishistic. 
Inanimate objects interesting to him, and, in a 
special degree, his toys, will at first be vaguely 
regarded by him as possessed of a sort of indepen- 
dent life, and will be habitually dealt with and 
addressed as if they were sentient and intelligent 
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beings. This spontaneous tendency ought not to be 
interfered with; when the child perceives that his 
conceptions are not the same as those of his parents, 
and asks for explanations, he should be informed 
that his ideas are natural at his age, and that he 
will change them in process of time; and, in fact, 
before the expiration of this earliest stage, his 
mental state will have altered, and his point of 
view will bear resemblance rather to that occupied 
historically by the theologists. 

The religion of early childhood naturally con- 
sists in the adoration of the mother, who is the 
only Providence it can or ought at first to recognise. 
In proportion as language is transmitted by her to 
her offspring (an office which is acknowledged in the 
just expression ‘‘mother tongue’’), the existence 
of a higher Providence can be indicated, of which 
the mother will become the personification. When 
the time is ripe for it, the name of Humanity will 
be introduced; and it will be shown on fitting 
occasions how language itself, and all the benefits 
which the family enjoys, and the rules by which its 
life is ordered, are of social origin, or, in the 
phraseology of Religion, are gifts and ordinances 
of the Great Being, calling for gratitude and 
imposing obligations. These sentiments will be 
conveyed by the mother’s habitual tone of venera- 
tion in speaking of such things, even before the 
child participates in the rites of domestic worship. 
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Se regards both physical and moral conditions, 

the entire period intervening between birth 
and the age of fourteen is, in its spontaneous 
characters, one of continuous evolution without 
marked transition, though with growing differences 
in degree. The work of Education will, therefore, 
proceed on similar lines, with certain modifications, 
the most important of which, as we shall see, will 
be in the intellectual province. 

As to the corporeal life of the child, he should 
be now made, in some degree, responsible for the 
observance of the elementary rules of health. He 
should learn the truth, which he ought to carry 
with him through life, that such observance is not 
only a matter of personal interest, but a social 
duty, our want of health not affecting ourselves 
only, but imposing anxiety and trouble on others, 
and, if carried to a certain point, making us 
burdens, instead of auxiliaries, to the family and 
to society. He should be taught to conform to 
fixed rules as to meal-times, and to abstain from 
all excess in food, even occasionally practising 
voluntary privation within due limits. 
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With respect to animal life, including sensi- 
bility and movement, the senses should be further 
trained, but without formal prescriptions, and 
mostly in the course of practical operations or 
by way of amusement, so as to develop a capacity 
for estimating numbers, dimensions—whether of 
distance, surface, or volume—and weights and 
other resistances. Address (handiness) should be 
cultivated by means of graduated exercises, which 
will probably be a source of enjoyment; and the 
boy (or girl) should be taught to ride and drive, 
to row, and to swim. He should also be 
accustomed to face and support, of course with 
proper precaution, heat, cold, and rough weather. 

The affective life now becomes more conscious 
and explicit. The subordination to the family 
remains complete; the moral preponderance of 
the mother continues, and the influence of the 
father, chiefly as the bread-winner, or source of 
support, is in some degree understood and felt. 
The effort must be, as before, to check the selfish, 
and to encourage the altruistic instincts. Mutual 
attachment will grow spontaneously in the family 
through the interchange of daily offices. But 
veneration will require deliberate cultivation, and 
especially so while the effects of the modern 
anarchy in weakening it continue to be experienced. 
Respect for women, for the aged, for domestics— 
especially those of the house—for proletaires, 
should be inculcated by precept and example; 
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and good manners, which are minor morals,* 
should be taught, not as a personal grace, but as 
a social duty. To impress respect for working 
people, and a sense of their meritorious services, 
it will be useful to give to the boy or girl from 
time to time some little piece of material handi- 
crait to be executed, so as to bring home to the 
young mind the difficulties involved in the struggle 
with nature, and the deserts of those who carry on 
the conflict on behalf of society. Another branch 
of morals, too often neglected in early education, 
is that of kindness to the lower animals, whom, 
whether as our auxiliaries in labour, as com- 
panions of our leisure, or as sources of our 
sustenance, the child should learn to treat with 
considerate regard. 

The regulation of his conduct should be in an 
increasing degree placed in his own hands, and 
for the occasional discipline of punishment, which 
may previously have been necessary, should be 
substituted, as far as can safely be done, correction 
through the natural consequences of acts. The 
control of temper should be specially insisted on— 
the avoidance alike of violence, moroseness, and 
querulous habit. The sentiment of duty should 
be cultivated through the assignment of little 
practical offices involving responsibility. The 


*«< For manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature and of noble mind.’’ 
TENNYSON. 
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child should be taught to live consciously for 
the Family, and a sense of wider obligations should 
be suggested by reference to the demands of the 
Country and of Humanity, though these cannot as 
yet be fully appreciated. Voluntary relations will 
begin to be formed outside the family with com- 
rades, some of whom will gradually become 
friends; and through these relations the struggle 
between the personal and the social impulses will 
be more distinctly apprehended, and ‘‘the great 
Human Problem’’* presented more vividly. With 
such relations, if once approved by the parents, 
there should be as little interference as possible, 
though a general supervision may be maintained. 

The development of character, in the narrower 
sense of the word, that is, the practical qualities 
on which the efficacy of action depends, will now 
require attention. Courage will probably at present 
predominate (at least in the boy), freedom from the 
direct pressure of difficulties and from responsibility 
for serious results, heightening the spontaneous 
dispositions of the brain. Athletic games, besides 
their use in increasing physical strength and ad- 
dress, will exercise courage, and really, though in 
a less degree, prudence and perseverance, and will 
promote a genial spirit of comradeship. But 
their full efficacy belongs rather to the stage of 
Adolescence. Another aid to advance in readiness 


*See ‘Human Nature and Morals,” p. 50. 
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and resource will be a certain amount of travel in 
the shape of pedestrian excursions, with young 
companions of like age, for the exploration of the 
neighbourhood, and, later, of interesting places at 
greater distances. This will add to the advantage 
of wholesome physical exercise a useful dash of 
adventure and enterprise. 

In the intellectual province of Education, what 
will distinguish the second phase from that of earlier 
childhood will be the introduction of systematic teach- 
ing, but only of an esthetic kind. The boy or girl 
will, indeed, continuing previous practice, form a 
spontaneous acquaintance with a larger circle of 
natural facts; but this knowledge will not be made 
matter of regular instruction, and will wait for its 
coordination in the succeeding septennial stage. It 
would be a mistake to introduce at this period frag- 
mentary portions of the dogmatic systematisation 
which is to follow; besides other-objections to this 
premature proceeding, it would destroy the enliven- 
ing and stimulating sense of novelty and of a rise 
to a higher intellectual plane, which will be felt at 
entering on the Encyclopedic course, when it is 
presented at the proper time. 

The mental power now most rapidly developing 
is the Imagination; it ought to be encouraged 
within due limits, and at the same time wisely 
directed. The child should be introduced, in the 
measure of his growing capacity, to the best poetry 
(that word being understood in its largest sense), 
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first of his own, then of some of the other nations 
of the modern world. From the tales of genii and 
fairies which his period of life so thoroughly enjoys, 
he will rise gradually, as his powers of understand- 
ing and appreciation ripen, to the works of the 
great imaginative writers—in England, for example, 
to Walter Scott and Shakspeare. And by the 
necessity of a fair command of the language in 
which poetry is written in order to really appro- 
priate it, he will be led to make himself acquainted 
with—in addition to his native tongue—the four 
other principal European idioms. This amount of 
linguistic acquirement may appear to be beyond 
what is practically attainable; but it is more capable 
of, at least, approximate realisation than many may 
suppose. The difficulty, in a great degree, arises 
from the over-elaboration and pedantry now 
generally prevalent in the conduct of the study 
of language; these vices will disappear, and the 
simple natural method, recently coming more and 
more into favour, will be followed. Metaphysical 
grammar will be abandoned, the direct learning of 
rules will be reduced to a minimum, and an inter- 
esting text and a good Dictionary will be the only 
instruments employed, with oral practice when that 
is available. 

Even if the general possession of four foreign 
languages be regarded as an ideal, the effort 
towards it will be most valuable. It is certainly 
incumbent on us to learn atleast the languages of 
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nations bordering on our own, which in England 
would imply a fair mastery of French and German. 
Apart from the poetic and other intellectual 
treasures it would open to us, much would be gained 
in cultivating the habit of regarding things, not 
from the narrow local, but from the Occidental, 
point of view, in extinguishing national prejudices, 
and in promoting a spirit of friendly co-operation 
between the different communities for ends common 
to them all. In the study of the several literatures, 
philological and critical puerilities would have. to 
be avoided, and the one object pursued should be 
that of bringing the young mind into appreciative 
contact with the imaginative master-works of the 
world. The recent deluge of inferior and ephemeral 
publications being steadily excluded, there would 
be nothing to prevent the English youth, for ex- 
ample, from having, in his adolescent stage (during 
the whole of which the esthetic culture should be 
continued), become, to a considerable extent, 
acquainted, in the originals, with Dante, Cervantes, 
Corneille, and Goethe, as well as with Shakspeare 
and Milton.* 


*Those who, having the requisite leisure, desire to thoroughly 
feel and enjoy the Greek and Roman writers—which cannot be 
done, at least as regards the poets, through translations—will 
occupy themselves with the corresponding languages and literatures 
in the last two years of adolescence, when they will also, as we shall 
see, be brought into contact with the scientific study of the poly- 
theistic civilizations and with the moral ideas which under them 
formed the chief field of speculation. This postponement of the 
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Besides the poets, the student will read, in the 
second phase, some good books of travel, and, as he 
approaches adolescence, will learn the facts of poli- 
tical history in broad outline, but without theoretic 
generalisations, which, in this as in all other de- 
partments, should be reserved for the Encyclopedic 
course. 

The esthetic instruction characteristic of later 
childhood will, of course, comprise other elements 
besides the literary. Drawing will be universally 
taught, and will become almost as common an 
acquisition as writing. It is, in fact, in one aspect 
an extension of writing, as condensing or supple- 
menting description of objects and places, and will 
develop the habit of accurate observation, and 
especially of prompt and clear topographical con- 
ceptions. Itis also a pre-requisite for the study of 
higher Art, which the student should be early led 
to appreciate, the best pictures, or reproductions 
of them by engraving or otherwise, being habitually 
in his view. Music, too, will find its place, espe- 
cially vocal music, which should, if possible, be 
made a family enjoyment; its effects on sentiment, 
and particularly on social sentiment, will be highly 


ancient languages, it is true, sacrifices the advantage of an early 
acquaintance with Latin as a key to the modern Romance tongues ; 
but the reasons on which it is grounded are sufficient to outweigh the 
sacrifice, which will be a good deal diminished by the lexical and 


grammatical resemblances between the Romance tongues them- 
selves. 
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valuable, not to speak of its highest uses in 
domestic and public worship. The teaching of the 
Fine Arts will essentially consist of practical exer- 
cises, which, when Positivist Education has suffi- 
ciently extended, and has moulded general habits, 
will usually be superintended by the mother, herself 
having already undergone similar training; if 
domestic teaching be not available, professional 
aid will be invoked, when the circumstances of the 
parents permit. The child should be made to look 
forward to the composition of a poem, a sketch, 
and a song, in honour of the mother, as the goal of 
his artistic efforts; and his progress will be tested 
by the growing excellence of his attempts of this 
kind in successive years. 

In this second stage of life begins the practice 
of private worship. Worship, in the Positive sense, 
is the systematic expression of feelings of love, 
esteem, and gratitude for an individual or collective 
Being, recognised as our benefactor and our guide. 
Its value depends on the reality and depth of these 
feelings; if they be genuine and earnest, it is one 
of the most powerful means of improvement — 
inferior, indeed, in efficacy to virtuous practice, but 
compensating, in some degree, this inferiority by 
being more at our disposal in all circumstances, and 
admitting of greater variety. Prayer is an essential 
element in worship; but it must never be conceived 
as a request for material advantages; it is the 
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utterance of a heartfelt aspiration after spiritual 
progress. Its nature will be more fitly explained 
in the treatment of a more advanced stage of life ; 
but it may be here mentioned that the child should 
now frame his own prayer, which he will, in the 
normal case, address in the solitude of his chamber 
to his mother, as to him the dearest and most 
revered personality, and, through her incessant care 
and kindness, the best representative of the higher 
providence of Humanity so far as he then under- 
stands it. 

Its primary form, capable of gradual enlarge- 
ment and improvement as he grows older, will 
probably be suggested by what he can really appre- 
ciate of the thanksgivings and petitions which 
he has heard in his attendance at domestic, and 
possibly also public, worship. The esthetic studies 
in which he is engaged, naturally connected, as they 
are, with the expression of the affections and pure 
emotions, will tend to the development of religious 
thought and feeling. The child will be encouraged 
to commit to memory some of the finest passages 
of the poets, and it will be suggested to him to in- 
corporate in his private prayer such as are suitable 
for the purpose and have really touched his own 
heart. This will not interfere with the spontaneity 
and sincerity of his effusions—qualities which it is, 
above all things, important to maintain. The prayer 
may be prefaced with some of the sacred formulas 
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which are to be habitually used by all believers, as 
embodying in brief and simple form the essence of 
their faith.* 

In closing what we have to say on the period 
of childhood, we would impress on every ‘parent 
who reads these pages the immense importance of 
its right treatment. During it, impressions for good 
or evil are received which can never be effaced, and 
the habits are formed which will, almost certainly, 
characterise the whole subsequent career. And, 
with respect to early life generally, and its first two 
stages in particular, it should be the constant aim 
_of parents to give their children a happy home, 
which does not imply the possession of large re- 
sources or an unwise indulgence. The young, as 
they advance in years, should be able to look back 
on those stages as having been passed in an abode 
which, though perhaps humble and a scene of self- 
denial, was yet brightened by mutual affection, 
elevated by high ideals, and enlivened by cheerful 
preparation for future usefulness. 


* The principal of these are the two following, which may be used 
combinedly—“ Love for principle, and Order for basis ; Progress for 
end.”’—‘‘ Live for others—Family, Country, Humanity.” But the 
first is perhaps rather fit for adult use, as is also the beautiful one 
taken from the Zzfation—‘‘ Amem Te plus quam me, nec me nisi 
propter Te.” 
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WWE come next to the period of Adolescence, 
extending from the end of the fourteenth 
to the end of the twenty-first year. Its two great 
features are—(1) the complete theoretic instruction 
of the growing youth, with the purpose of enabling 
him to conceive aright his general position and 
duties as a child and servant of Humanity; and (2) 
his apprenticeship or professional training, by which, 
especially if he is a member of the proletariate, he is 
directly prepared for the special social function 
which he is afterwards, as an adult, to discharge. 
He now passes from the teaching of the family 
to that of the priesthood, and his instruction, which 
has hitherto been mainlyesthetic, becomes essentially 
scientific.* It will seek to convey to him an adequate 


* The question has often been raised whether what are called 
‘the humanities’ do not supply a better preparation for after-life than 
the sciences, and individual cases are cited as tending to justify the 
preference of a literary education. But there are two considerations 
which at once explain and dissipate the doubt ; one, that the sciences 
are at present taught in such a dispersive way, with a view to the 
formation of theoretic specialists, that their best effects are lost, and 
mental limitation and emotional dryness and hardness are often 
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knowledge of the laws of the outer world, of society, 
and of individual human nature. This may appear a 
too extensive programme; but when it is rightly 
understood, it will be seen that no part of it can be 
dispensed with. 

The necessity of an acquaintance with the laws 
of the material world to guide the operations of 
industry is obvious, and is now increasingly recog- 
nised ; even persons and classes opposed to Posi- 
tivist principles occupy themselves for industrial 
purposes with the promotion of scientific teaching, 
which must inevitably aid in the diffusion of those 
principles. This is matter of congratulation; but 
the opinion which regards the benefits of the study 
of our terrestrial environment solely, or chiefly, from 
the industrial point of view, is a mistaken one. The 
knowledge of the laws of the external world has 
intellectual and moral effects which are valuable on 
their own account. Only through it cana real sense 
of the nature and conditions of conclusive proof be 
unalterably fixed, and a solid basis of convictions be 
securely laid. And on the moral side it is to be 
remembered that man requires to understand the 
natural order not only for the purpose of modifying 


produced ; and secondly, that the Human sciences of Sociology and 
Morals are ordinarily altogether neglected, whilst in literary instruc- 
tion the student has partial substitutes for these in the poets and 
historical writers, ancient and modern, who give him indirectly a 
body of social conceptions and emotional suggestions which the 
Positivist teaching will afford in greater completeness and purity, 
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it to his advantage; he has still oftener to undergo 
its action when it cannot be modified, so that his 
condition calls for the union of resignation with 
activity. In cases where modification is excluded, 
the contemplation of the external spectacle may, and 
ought to, consolidate our internal unity. The obser- 
vation of this irresistible order, which is often adverse 
to our needs and aims, tends to inspire a habit of 
resignation to the inevitable, and to suppress egoistic 
impatience. It discountenances caprice and fickle- 
ness by exhibiting a system of things, related to and 
dominating us, which has in it no element of the 
arbitrary or the accidental. Through the compul- 
sory acquiescence in natural laws we are disposed 
to a respectful observance of the social institutions 
which are founded on them. The passive submis- 
sion impressed upon us by the contemplation of 
phenomena which we cannot alter is extended from 
the necessities of nature to the ordinances of society. 
Further, the feeling of solidarity with our human 
brethren is cultivated by the consideration of the 
common destinies to which we are subjected, and 
the common necessity imposed upon us of a per- 
petual struggle with difficulties and obstructions. 
But the full advantages of scientific study are 
not received until in the course of the Encyclopedic 
instruction the Human sciences, Sociology and 
Morals, are reached. We then have presented to 
us in systematic form the conception of Humanity, 
not viewed merely as an aggregate of individuals, 
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but as a great Being, developed in the progress of 
the ages, which, understanding better and better 
Her dwelling-place and Her own nature, increas- 
ingly takes the command of the world, and orders 
it for the benefit of the nations and families which 
constitute Her composite and perennial existence. 
We are thus led to feel more than an acquiescence 
in the unalterable and an impulse towards the active 
improvement of our position. There rises in us a 
sentiment of reverential love for the Power thus 
revealed to us, which we recognise as maintaining 
our existence and guiding our progress. All life, it 
comes to be felt, should be devoted to Her service; 
and Education, which teaches and trains us for the 
right performance of that service, is seen to be 
necessarily, and throughout, religious. It ought in 
every community to be in the charge of a sacred 
order; so it was before the modern Revolution 
began, and so it must be in the future; the only 
but all-important difference being that the Priest- 
hoods of the Past served imaginary Powers, and 
based their moral prescriptions on chimerical 
opinions; whilst the Positivist Priesthood will be 
conscious organs of Humanity—a real and demon- 
strable Power—and will teach doctrines based on 
Science, that is, on systematised experience. 

This public scientific instruction must be wnzver- 
sal—common to all ranks, and to both sexes.* 


* The instruction will not, however, be given to the sexes com- 
binedly, though they will have the same teachers. The substance 
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None can dispense with the impértant discipline 
which we’ have seen to be the fruit of it, and which 
cannot be obtained without it. As under Theologism 
the will of the gods, or of God, had to be communi- 
cated to every believer, so all essential scientific 
truth must under Positivism be taught to every 
member of society. And this is not only needful 
for the discipline and direction of individual souls ; 
it is still more required to guarantee social unity. 
All observers of contemporary life recognise the 
profound and growing disharmony produced 
throughout society by the simultaneous prevalence 
of three discordant modes of philosophising on the 
highest subjects. Some mindsare in the Theologi- 
cal stage, some in the Metaphysical; and a certain 
number, daily growing, but still gréatly in the 
minority, have emerged upon the open and solid 
ground of Positivism. There are many who can- 
not be said to belong decidedly to any of these 
groups; they are in a state of sceptical fluctuation, 
and, in different departments of thought, occupy 
different stages. This diversity of opinion makes 
itself felt even in the bosom of families; and it has 
often been noticed as producing a moral divergence 
between the sexes, even between husband and wife, 
which makes thorough sympathy impossible, and 
mars the practical government of households and 


of it will be the same for both, the only difference in the range of 
the teaching being in mathematics, in which there will be for the 
female pupils a greater condensation of the subject. 
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the training of the young. Only the complete 
ascendency of the Religion of Humanity can put an 
end to this source of disunion ; and the normal state 
of things cannot’ be reached unless the whole com- 
munity be instructed in the Positive doctrine. Com- 
mon feeling throughout society will not in practice 
lead to a sufficient harmony, unless supplemented 
by common modes of thinking; and these can have 
no solid basis but a generally accepted appreciation 
of the universal order. It is absurd that the mem- 
bers of a community should be divided into distinct 
groups, ignorant of the majority of subjects interest- 
ing to them as human and social beings, each group 
being instructed only in some one branch or limited 
range of things, bearing on its special vocation, 
instead of all having as a common possession a 
stock of correct general notions of the entire 
cosmological and human provinces—in the words 
of Moliére, clartés de tout. This condition incurs 
some of the disadvantages of the caste-system; and 
it isnot easy to see how social unity can emerge from 
an educational chaos. The demand for such unity 
becomes daily more urgent to correct the effect of 
the divergent ideas arising from the increasing 
division of labour, or, more generally, of social 
functions. Consider the growing influence exerted 
on affairs and on the well-being of a society by the 
public opinion of its members from the highest rank 
to the lowest. Is it not evident that they should all 
be prepared bya suitable training in scientific truth 
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and scientific method to form reasonable judgments, 
so as to be able to distribute praise and blame 
aright, and especially to test the conduct of their 
rulers and leaders, and enforce upon them the 
observance of sound principles? 

This cannot be effected by what is called 
Primary Education, which, indeed, is not entitled 
to the name of education at all. Reading and 
writing are necessary and valuable arts; they are 
serviceable for practical life, and they supply aids 
and opportunities for further acquisitions. But 
they are in themselves purely instrumental; they 
announce no principles and form no convictions. 
In elementary arithmetic, if it were philosophically 
taught, there would be a dawn of higher things ; 
but, at the best, it stands at the very threshold of 
the Positive Encyclopedia, and is too remote from 
the Human sciences to have anything to do with 
the modification of feeling or the determination of 
social opinion. How can such instruction prepare 
a man to be a conscious and intelligent servant 
of his country and of Humanity? 

To Catholicism belongs the glory of having 
established in the Western world a system of 
instruction in which all believers without distinc- 
tion of nationality or class were to be initiated, and 
in which both sexes were to participate, the object 
being to convey the doctrinal beliefs of the Church, 
and, on the basis of these, to regulate the lives of 
the faithful. This conception was realised in the 
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Catechism, which embodied all the generai ideas 
which were necessary for the direction of the feel- 
ings, thoughts, and conduct of a Catholic. This 
document in its different forms was the work of the . 
clergy, and inculcated the same doctrines and pre- 
cepts which were heard from the pulpit. Since the 
Catholic system of society began to decline at the 
close of the Middle Ages, the doctrine thus taught 
has been becoming more and more incredible, and 
so increasingly unable to discipline the forces of 
the modern world. From the commencement of 
the European Revolution, beside the Catholic 
system of instruction gradually rose the Meta- 
physical, represented principally by the Universities, 
which was adapted for certain classes, but did not 
meet the wants of society at large. Its prevalence 
is not to be absolutely regretted, for, besides its 
anti-theological effects, an opening was thus pro- 
vided for the cultivation of specialities which were 
necessary to progress. As the inherent tendencies 
of modern life were more and more plainly exhibited, 
Science began to prevail over Metaphysics, and 
was, in a greater or less degree, diffused throughout 
at least the higher strata of the several Western 
communities. But Theological teaching still held 
its place, though with less assent or respect from 
the cultivated classes—because it offered what in 
some form was indispensable and the official 
civil institutions did not supply, the doctrine of a 
Supreme Being, and, in relation with this, a tole- 
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rably coherent system of Human Duty. A chronic 
conflict has gone on between Science and Theology. 
It has been felt that our moral convictions could 
not continue to rest on any but scientific founda- 
tions; and yet Science, not having really mastered 
the departments of social and individual human 
life, could not furnish such foundations. This 
conflict—as we have already shown—is now ter- 
minated by the appearance of Positivism, which is 
at once a Scientific Philosophy and a Religion. 
Succeeding to the government of souls, which 
Theology has irreparably lost, it bases the doctrine 
of duty on real, as contrasted with chimerical con- 
ceptions, and undertakes to regulate on rational 
principles the entire field of sentiment, opinion, and 
practice. And it offers the definitive solution, set 
forth in the present volume, of the Educational 
Problem, which it conceives as propounded in the 
following form—How to make every believer, first, 
a conscious and willing, as well as competent, ser- 
vant, and, if in his objective life he has deserved 
it, after death an organ, of the true Great Being. 
The sort of mixed theologico-metaphysical, sci- 
entific, and literary teaching now prevalent being 
entirely out of relation to the real wants of the 
general body of mankind, is regarded as an appan- 
age of the higher and middle ranks; and class 
prejudices have been imported into the spiritual 
sphere, with which they ought to have nothing to 
do. Of late a more comprehensive feeling has 
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begun to show itself, and it has been sought to 
extend to the Proletariate a share in what is called 
Secondary Education. But this is no true solution 
of the problem, and involves practical dangers of 
its Own, aS creating new pretensions founded on a 
special kind of culture, and encouraging in everyone 
the vicious effort to rise above his class, instead of 
fulfilling the highest ideal of the social office he 
already occupies. Nothing will do but a public 
system of purely Positive teaching, as universal 
throughout society as was the Catholic at its best 
epoch. By no other means will a healthy constitu- 
tion of individual minds be attained, and at the 
same time social harmony be adequately guaranteed. 

It is implied in most of what has been said that 
the system must be zx/egra/, that is, that the entire 
Encyclopedic series must be developed in the normal 
order. This is essential, the aim being to conduct 
the student through the simpler branches of Science, 
as necessary preliminaries, up to the most complex 
and the most important, those immediately connected 
with man. The teaching must begin with the laws 
of the outer world, and traverse the several grades 
of cosmological study. But an education which 
stops short at this point is no education at all; for 
true human cultivation, as distinct from industrial 
ends, little is gained by an incomplete course 
of this kind. Too often at present the effort of 
the student is misdirected by fixing his atten- 
tion almost exclusively on mathematics or some 
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other cosmological science, and encouraging him to 
enter into all the minutiz it offers, with the notion 
that when he has done this, though ignorant of 
other branches of knowledge, he is an educated 
man. Sometimes, too, especially amongst those 
destined for the medical profession, a student will 
become fairly acquainted with the four earliest 
sciences of the scale, and will then devote all his 
energies to Biology, ignoring altogether the higher 
Human sciences, to which the others ought to be 
regarded as forming a necessary introduction. This 
will be radically altered in the Positivist system, 
which subordinates all else to Morals, the simpler 
sciences having always in view that definitive 
stage, and the test of adequate instruction in the 
lower fields being the ability to rise, duly equipped 
and trained, to the study of the highest. The same 
test will be applied throughout the Encyclopedic 
scale ; each branch will be studied just sufficiently 
to enable the student to advance with intelligence 
and ease to the next ascending grade. It is not in 
the Universal system of instruction that a more 
detailed study of any of the inferior sciences, when 
necessary, will be pursued; these will be objects of 
free cultivation for technical or other purposes, and 
may be prosecuted at the desire of the individual 
with such aid as he can procure. But the sacerdotal 
teaching will keep steadily in view the ultimate 
religious end; the Encyclopedic course will be 
regarded as destined not merely to discipline the 
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intellect, but, above all things, to act on the heart 
through the intellect, and lay a solid basis for the 
regulation of the life. 

Each student will receive the entire septennial 
instruction from a single priest. This will promote 
the unity and just proportion of the teaching. It 
will tend to keep the teacher at the synthetic point of 
view, and prevent his dwelling unduly on favourite 
aspects of a subject, or diverging into academic 
specialities, as he would be apt to do if he were 
restricted, like the ordinary professor of our time, to 
a particular science. This requirement indicates the 
high order of natural endowment, and the breadth of 
scientific attainment, which will be needful for the 
sacerdotal office—a consideration which is carried 
still further when we remember that the priest will 
be expected to possess in addition a high degree of 
esthetic aptitude and culture. Besides the effects 
on the instruction, arising from the identity of the 
teacher throughout the whole course, this rule will 
tend to establish permanent relations between him 
and his pupils, so as to lay a foundation for his 
lasting influence over them in their adult lives, if, 
as an instructor, he has won their respect and 
admiration. 

We have pointed out some of the general condi- 
tions which the Public Instruction under Positivism 
must satisfy. Let us now explain briefly its exact 
nature andcontents. This will be best accomplished 
by accompanying the Priest throughout its course, 
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and indicating what his teaching in each of the 
successive departments will comprehend, never 
forgetting that it will not dispense with reading 
and meditation on the part of the student. There 
must be a selection and condensation of the avail- 
able materials in order to make the scheme feasible, 
whilst there is sufficient expansion to effect the 
object in view—which is the systematic co-ordination 
of human conceptions on a rational basis. Much 
can be known which is not worth knowing, and the 
study of which, instead of being beneficial, is detri- 
mental as diverting us from what is really important. 
At every step of the ascending Encyclopedic scale 
there will be subjects which must be excluded as 
incapable of subserving the true objects of all intel- 
lectual exertion. In the earlier historical stages of 
the development of Positive Science it was necessary 
to proceed to a great extent in a tentative manner, 
attacking the investigations which promised an 
easy success. But now the real aim of general 
human education has to be consciously and 
systematically pursued. Science must be re- 
_garded as a whole, to be directed steadily to the 
social and moral goal of all mental effort—namely, 
preparation for the service of the Great Being; 
and whatever does not conduce to this end must be 
eliminated. 

This religious destination of his teaching the 
Priest will explain at the outset. He will point out 
that, as we have already stated, for the service of 
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Humanity two things are indispensable—submission 
to the unalterable, and active modification of what. 
can be beneficially modified; and for both these a 
certain degree of knowledge of the laws of nature— 
inorganic, vital, and social-—is required. Having 
expounded the meaning of a natural law, he will 
elucidate the process of abstraction, and will 
indicate the adstract laws which regulate events, as 
the exclusive subject of his instructions; the concrete 
laws, which relate to dezmgs, and arise from the 
composition of the abstract laws, being incapable 
of theoretic systematization, though sufficiently 
attainable for the needs of practice. He will next 
proceed to enunciate and illustrate the universal 
principles, partly scientific, partly logical—in other 
words, either statements of general fact, or rules 
for the guidance of the intellect—which combinedly 
constitute the First Philosophy. These principles 
are not to be conceived as arrived at by intuition, 
but as a condensed essence of Positive doctrine and 
method, intended to place the student, from the 
very beginning, at the right point of view. The 
priest will then enter on the exposition of the 
Second Philosophy, or the laws not of universal 
application, but regulating the several natural 
categories, beginning with Mathematics, and 
rising gradually to Morals. This hierarchy, as 
has been elsewhere* shown, may be constructed 


*See ‘‘ Human Nature and Morals,”’ pp. 90-92. 
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either subjectively, starting from the most depen- 
dent and complicated phenomena, those, namely, 
of individual human nature—-or objectively, as the 
scale was in fact historically worked out, from 
those of greatest simplicity and independence. 
When we proceed to elaborate it in detail during 
the septennial curriculum, we must begin at the 
lower end of the scale, where the attributes 
common to all bodies, namely, number, extension, 
and motion, are the subjects of inquiry; that is to 
say, we have to deal successively with the Calculus 
(in the widest sense), Geometry, and Mechanics. 
The foundations of Mathematics are inductive; 
but the inductions are so obvious that they are 
spontaneously and insensibly formed; and the main 
instrument to be employed in the study is de- 
duction. Important as are the truths the science 
teaches, the mental discipline which it supplies, 
and the methods which it exemplifies and illustrates, 
are still more so. It inculcates habits of rationality, 
and presents types of clearness, precision, and 
consistency, the efficacy of which as an intellectual 
training is felt through the whole of education. 
Whilst it is true that each of the seven sciences 
employs a special form of the universal positive 
method, and that the complete study of each form 
is inseparable from that of the science in which it 
is most appropriate and effective, Comte has shown 
that in Mathematics all these varieties can be more 
or less fully exhibited; and hence he substitutes 
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for the commonly accepted title of this first branch 
of the Positive Encyclopedia the name of Logic, 
hitherto appropriated by a scholastic discipline, 
which, even as recently expanded by J. S. Mill and 
others, must be discarded on the conclusive ground 
that the Theory of Method ought not, in instruction, 
to be separated from the body of scientific doctrine, 
the construction of which it has to regulate and 
judge, 

Mathematical Science admits of unlimited dis- 
persion, and it ought therefore in the Universal 
teaching to be carefully restricted to what is 
essential. Thus, the Calculus of Probabilities 
should not be admitted; it was favoured by some 
eminent men of Science from the illusory expec- 
tation, now sufficiently dissipated, that it could 
assist us in sociological research; it really leads 
to nothing of scientific value. Time and force are 
often wasted on speculations relating to ingenious, 
but unfruitful, geometrical methods founded on new 
Imaginaries, and on the idle fancy of a geometry of 
four dimensions.* The Positivist teacher, after a 
philosophical treatment of Arithmetic, will pass to 


*The present writer may be permitted to say that, having in his 
early years given much attention to the many fascinating subjects 
dealt with in what is called the Modern Geometry, such as the 
methods of projection, reciprocal polars, inversion, and other 
species of transformation of figures—he strongly advises the young 
student not to dwell too long on these and similar branches of 
Mathematics, to the comparative neglect of the more important, 
though sometimes less attractive, theories, which form the main 
body of the science. ‘‘ Guarda e passa ”? is often a wise rule. 
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Elementary Geometry, and will afterwards take up 
Algebra, which rests on the double foundation of 
those first studies. He will then proceed to develop 
his geometrical instruction within the limits of the 
special methods of the ancients, treating by those 
methods the Conic Sections and a certain number 
of other curves, natural and artificial, and adding 
Trigonometry, plane and spherical. He will next 
introduce his pupils to the Algebraic Geometry of 
two and three dimensions, and, lastly, to the 
Differential and Integral Calculus. Students who 
possess adequate capacity—and they are more 
numerous than is sometimes supposed—should be 
encouraged to follow this programme to its com- 
pletion. Few things are more fitted to enlarge the 
mental vision than a right understanding of the 
Cartesian construction of General Geometry, which 
marks the greatest historical revolution in Mathe- 
matical thought; and ofthe Infinitesimal Calculus, 
which ought to be expounded under its several forms 
—Newtonian, Leibnitzian, and Lagrangian, though 
the second of these is for good reasons to be adopted 
as normal. The lessons on these subjects, besides 
giving a sound knowledge of the first two depart- 
ments of Mathematics, will afford the necessary and 
sufficient preparation for Rational Mechanics. 

Two special suggestions must here be noted as im- 
portant for the teacher to keep before him—first, that 
he should attach a much greater value to the acquisi- 
tion of correct conceptions than to that of a mechani- 
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cal facility in the manipulation of Algebraic symbols; 
and secondly, that he ought not to omit calling 
attention to the Azstory of the important theories, 
which, in this as in all the sciences, is a valuable 
help towards understanding their place in the field 
of knowledge to which they belong and the relations 
which connect them with each other. 

Astronomy is the second science in the Ency- 
clopedic course. Whilst the importance of Mathe- 
matics consists principally in method, that of 
Astronomy lies chiefly in its scientific results: As 
these, especially the doctrine of the double motion 
of the Earth, had historically immense effects on 
general human thought, so are they fitted to main- 
tain in the modern intellect just conceptions of the 
position and surroundings of our species. The 
science may best be defined as ‘‘the celestial study 
of the human planet ;’’ the heaven being made the 
subject of our research in order to understand the 
Earth. The range of Astronomical inquiry is in 
itself indefinite; but we must limit it, as a branch 
of the Universal Education, by substituting the 
relative idea of the ‘ World’ for the absolute idea of 
the ‘Universe. We must set aside Sidereal 
Astronomy, which is merely matter of curiosity, 
and confine the attention of the student to the 
Solar System, and, indeed, to the old planets, con- 
secrated' by the institution of the week, with 
sufficient notions of their satellites and the comets, 
which will confirm the relativity of our conceptions. 

E 2 
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The applications to the prevision of celestial events 
will, of course, not be overlooked. Geometrical 
Astronomy will be followed by Mechanical, de- 
veloping the consequences of the fundamental law 
of gravitation. From the point of view of method, 
the science cultivates the power of observation, 
and furnishes the model of positive Hypotheses, 
which must always satisfy the condition of being 
ultimately, when not immediately, verifiable. 
Thus far the Priest will have treated of phe- 
nomena incapable of modification by us, and to 
which, therefore, it is our business in practice to 
submit and to adapt ourselves. But now he proceeds 
to two provinces which admit of human interven- 
tion on a large scale, and supply, in fact, the chief 
foundations of the power of man over the material 
world, namely, Physics and Chemistry. The former 
is not properly a single science, but a group of 
sciences dealing with the general properties of 
terrestrial substances. Their number has relation 
to that of the human senses, by which those pro- 
perties are respectively appreciated. They are, 
Barology, Thermology, Optics, Acoustics, and 
Electrology. The first of these connects Physics. 
with celestial studies; the last has special affinities 
with Chemistry. The department of method which 
Physics especially cultivates is that of Induction, 
which Astronomy, by reason of the simplicity of its 
phenomena, could not adequately characterise. 
Deduction, indeed, has a proper and important 
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place in Physics; but to make the study truly 
educative, we must exclude from the Encyclopedic 
teaching the efforts to make it entirely a body of 
deductions, by the aid of Mathematics, from 
hypothetic assumptions, not always identical, as to 
the mechanical constitution of a supposed material 
medium. If even the Wave Theory of Light, the 
most generally accepted of these hypotheses, be 
carried into detail, it will not only waste valuable 
time on superfluous inquiries, thus delaying the 
advance towards the Human sciences, but will 
discourage the inductive habit, and blunt the edge 
of observation; the optical laws should be studied 
directly in the bodies which manifest them, and the 
undulatory theory be only in the most general way 
explained to the student. It is in Physics that 
experiment first becomes possible, and its essential 
conditions are best exemplified. 

To Physics succeeds Chemistry, which closes 
inorganic studies and prepares Biology. It inves- 
tigates the laws of the composition and decomposi- 
tion of terrestrial bodies. Its theoretic value is 
rather scientific than logical; it elaborates no new 
method, properly so called, though it uses with 
great effect the instrument of systematic nomen- 
clature, the efficacy of which is limited to this 
department of research. But it opens a world 
of new conceptions respecting the constitution of 
the various forms of matter, and immensely in- 
creases man’s power of modifying them—supplying, 
indeed, the principal basis of his industrial action. 
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Beginning with the general notions relating to mix- 
ture, solution, and combination proper, the Priest 
will explain the analyses of air and water, which 
formed an epoch in the history of Chemistry com- 
parable with that of the proof of the Earth’s motion 
in Astronomy ; and, after a survey of the chemical 
elements, will proceed to the laws of the several 
orders of compounds, closing with such an account 
of unstable substances as will form a natural 
transition to the succeeding Encyclopedic stage. 
The study of Organic Chemistry must be prevented 
from assuming an undue extension. As at present 
commonly pursued, it is rather a professional study 
ancillary to certain departments of industry, than a 
normal element in a universal system of education. 

Biology—the abstract theory of life—on which 
the Priest will next enter, is the principal part of 
Natural Philosophy; all that has preceded it chiefly 
served (industrial requirements apart) to furnish a 
solid basis for it; and it is through it that the earlier 
branches of research are connected with the two 
highest sciences of the Encyclopedia. Its funda- 
mental character as regards method is that it is 
synthetic, whilst the inorganic sciences were analytic; 
it introduces, as the subject of study, an indivisible 
whole, the living organism. In fact, these two 
groups form an irreducible dualism; their theoretic 
unity cannot be objectively constituted, but must 
be subjective only, consisting in their common rela- 
tion to Humanity. The Priest will first emphasize 
this separation between the inorganic and organic 
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domains, and will then set forth, as the fundamental 
idea pervading the constitution of the latter, the 
close connection which must be maintained between 
Anatomy and Physiology, the organ being studied 
for the sake of the function, and the function for the 
sake of the organ. He will expound the twofold 
nature of life, as it is vegetative or animal, and the 
corresponding division of tissues into the cellular, 
which forms the common basis of all organic struc- 
tures, and the nervous and muscular, which serve 
respectively for sensation and motion. He will 
then state and illustrate the three fundamental 
laws of vegetal life, relating to renovation, death, 
and reproduction; and the three of animal life, 
relating to exercise, habit, and improvement; the 
treatment of these two groups of laws being followed 
by a study of Heredity. The highest mode of 
vitality—that of the internal functions of the brain, 
or the intellectual and moral attributes—belongs to 
the final science, Morals, because only in man are 
they fully developed, and they cannot be under- 
stood without a previous study of Sociology, which 
intervenes between Biology and Morals. But 
Biology must offer a general outline of these attri- 
butes, appearing as they do in all the higher animals, 
in whom they are presented in rudimentary form 
and separated from the modifying influences of 
society. From the point of view of method, the 
great organon which Vital Science brings into play, 
in addition to Deduction and the common form of 
Induction, is Comparison, which can be adequately 
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studied only in its biological employment; it leads 
to Classification, consisting in the proper adjust- 
ment of two successive processes—the formation of 
natural groups, and their hierarchical co-ordination 
—and resulting in the formation of the Organic 
Series. 

It will be observed that nothing is here said of 
Darwinism. As an unproved hypothesis, and one 
beset with difficulties, it is unfit to form an element 
of universal education. There will be substituted 
for it the more modest study of the limits of biolo- 
gical variation, as ascertained by experience—a 
subject which, perhaps, has not received the 
attention it deserves. 

Up to this point the Priest has been occupied 
with sciences relating either to Inorganic Nature or 
to Plant and Animal Life. Of the two that remain, 
Sociology is directly devoted to the study of the 
constitution and development of the Great Being, 
and Morals to that of the nature of Her individual 
servants and the conditions of their unity. This 
final couple, whose two elements, though distinct, 
have a very close mutual relation, forms the 
‘Sacred’ domain, whilst the five preceding mem- 
bers of the Encyclopedia constitute the ‘ Profane’ 
province. The latter are necessary as a prepara- 
tion for the former, which presuppose their conclu- 
sions and employ the methods which they have 
severally elaborated and exemplified. Some have 
erroneously attempted to make Sociology a mere 
corollary of Biology; but though it uses deductions 
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from Biology, it requires independent inductions of 
its own. When it is once constituted, it reacts on 
all its predecessors; for no science can be really 
understood apart from its history, which again is 
inseparable from the general history of Humanity. 

Sociology naturally divides into two portions, 
Statical and Dynamical—one dealing with the 
theory of Order, the other with that of Progress. 
Under the former head the Priest will treat succes- 
sively of Property, the Family, Language, and the 
Social Organism (including its ordinary working). 
Under the second, he will expound the theories of 
Fetishism, Theocracy, the triple transition conducted 
by Greece, Rome, .and Medieval Europe, and, 
finally, the Modern Revolution down to the advent 
of Positivism. To understand and appreciate this 
teaching, an acquaintance with the main facts of 
ancient and modern history must have been pre- 
viously acquired by private reading, as a basis for 
the systematic sociological doctrine. It must be 
borne in mind that in this, no less than in the 
preceding phases of the Encyclopedic instruction, 
all superfluous detail must be avoided, unprofitable 
erudition discarded, and the really vital and decisive 
epochs and transactions of the human story obtain 
their proper prominence, to the neglect of its by- 
ways and unimportant minutie. Humanity must 
be studied, not for the satisfaction of an idle 
curiosity, but that we may learn to love Her more 
and serve Eler better. 
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The peculiar instrument of research in Soci- 
ology —the ‘historic method ’—is a special form of 
the organon introduced by Biology, the filiation of 
successive periods taking the place of the com- 
parison of different organisms. 

Last of all, as crown and completion of the 
entire scientific edifice, will come Morals; only, 
however, abstract morals, studying the nature of the 
human individual. Practical Morals, in which these 
speculative principles will be applied to the general 
regulation of conduct, lies beyond the range of the 
theoretic curriculum, and must form the constant 
subject of the teaching of the Positivist pulpit, and 
of the self-education carried on throughout all the 
riper stages of life, in which duties will vary with 
the changes of personal situation in the lapse of 
time, and will be better appreciated through actual 
contact with affairs. In the final year of the Ency- 
clopedic course the Priest will exhibit the Positive 
classification of the internal functions of the brain 
—affective, intellectual, and practical—-already 
sketched in outline by Biology, adequately charac- 
terising each as it is exercised and developed 
in social life, and will explain the conditions of the 
unity of the individual and the natural relations 
which connect him with the physical world and the 
Great Being—the two powers which dominate his 
existence. 

The appropriate method of Morals is the ‘ sub- 
jective,’ or, as it may otherwise be called, the 
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constructive. The intellect, under the inspiration 
of the heart, and supplied with all the scientific 
materials and logical processes developed in the 
objective elaboration which has gone before, places 
itself at the point of view of collective Humanity, 
and frames the general system of conceptions 
respecting our constitution, health, and activity, 
which, whilst accordant with ascertained fact, is 
best adapted to all the requirements of our race. 

Each of the seven elements of the Encyclopedic 
course will be opened with a religious introduction, 
describing the nature and objects of the correspond- 
ing science, and its normal relations to that which 
preceded it; and will be followed by a synthetic 
conclusion, summarizing its results, and showing 
how it prepares the science which succeeds it in the 
scale. The general conclusion, which marks the 
close of the series, will set forth and illustrate the 
supremacy of Theoretic Morals-and its regulative 
reaction on the whole body of the sciences; and 
will prepare the student for the subsequent lifelong 
cultivation of Practical Morals as the highest of the 
arts, which has for its object the improvement of 
our nature, whilst the inferior arts direct the action 
of our species on the material world, the former 
being the special domain of the Priesthood, the 
latter of the Patriciate, or Temporal Power. 

We have treated the system of Public Instruc- 
tion at some length, because on it, whether it be 
regarded as intellectual basis or as social institution, 
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the whole Positivist life is founded. The dogma of 
the final Religion consists of Science, but Science 
duly condensed and cleared of whatever is foreign to 
the great ends of Education, whilst comprising all 
that is really essential for those ends, that is, for the 
guidance of thought and feeling with a view to the 
regulation of individual and social conduct. 

The proclamation of the necessity of a universal 
system of integral scientific teaching, which is a 
fundamental principle of Positivism, will, no doubt, 
be met by an assertion that the plan is so compre- 
hensive as to be impracticable. It would indeed be 
so if the instruction were conducted as it now 
generally is, great principles being habitually over- 
loaded and too often hidden from sight by an 
exorbitant accumulation of detail. But, in the 
new order of things, the end will be steadily 
held in view, instead of being overlooked or 
forgotten in the means. Method will be, more 
than all else, kept before the mind of the student, 
as the most truly educative aspect of the teaching. 
To impress on him what Science really is, what are 
its aims and its conditions, how its several branches 
are related to each other, how the mode of investi- 
gation varies with the phenomena studied, how the 
sacred sciences are to preside over and control the 
profane, and what is the final practical destination 
of the whole—these will be the foremost objects of 
the teacher. It is on these, which are the most 
abiding results of the instruction, that the later 
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status of the student as an educated man will 
depend, rather than on his minute knowledge of 
facts which are commonly forgotten in after-life 
without detriment to the usefulness of the man, if 
the mental habits and impressions early formed be 
preserved and the religious convictions be strongly 
held. That the whole field of phenomena should 
be once surveyed is indeed highly important, in 
order to gain a correct general notion of the environ- 
ment in which we live, and to banish the supersti- 
tions and other illusions which haunt the uncultured 
intellect ; but to catch the spirit of Science, appre- 
ciate its logic, and understand its social office, are 
more important still, as training the student to the 
formation of conclusions and the determination of 
conduct in the various exigencies and perplexities 
of active life. In manhood and maturity much 
study of the preliminary sciences is neither possible 
nor desirable, except in so far as they may be 
required to rationalise the practice of an industrial 
profession, or to meet new wants disclosed by social 
experience. In those stages of life the main subjects 
of reading should be the best poetic and other ima- 
ginative productions in the ancient and modern 
languages, these having relation to the Human 
Problem, and—if well chosen—inspiring healthy 
sentiment. History will also claim a due share of 
attention, and the master-works of the great 
moralists will be often resorted to, those of the 
Founder of the final Religion occupying the fore- 
most place. 
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Whilst recognising and maintaining the necessity 
of filling the period of Adolescence with the Ency- 
clopedic Instruction, we must always remember that 
there are serious dangers inseparable from it, against 
which precautions should be taken. Some of theseare 
intellectual, and have been already partially indicated. 
The teacher must bear constantly in mind what is 
the final aim of all theoretic study, namely, the 
direction of conduct, individual and collective. He 
must resist the temptation to turn away from the 
most vital questions to idle speculations which often 
require less mental effort, and offer a more imme- 
diate, but unpractical, interest. Divagations of this 
kind were sometimes useful during the formation 
of the scientific system, when that system could 
could not yet be viewed as a whole, and when the 
intellect had to be trained by exercises leading to 
no valuable results, but fitted to cultivate logical 
power or dexterity. But now that the entire field 
has been sufficiently surveyed, we should economise 
our time and force, and concentrate our attention 
mainly on the most important questions, eliminating 
researches which are merely academic, and do not 
contribute anything essential to the constitution of 
the Encyclopedia. 

The moral dangers attending on these early 
studies need still more to be guarded against. It 
is the student rather than the teacher who is subject 
to them; the latter, however, is not exempt, though 
his priestly office will tend to prevent aberrations. 
There may be developed in the learner a spirit of 
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pride and self-sufficiency ; he may forget or imper- 
fectly realise that his acquisitions are not due to 
himself, but are results of a social collaboration, to 
which, even if possessing superior powers, the 
student can add little of his own.* 

These studies, too, if not duly disciplined, may 
heighten the disputatious habit which is character- 
istic of the corresponding period of life, and which 
disposes to controvert principles, instead of provi- 
sionally accepting them and deducing their conse- 
quences ; and, associated with this, will possibly be 
a certain hardness and dryness—an absence of 
delicate sentiment ; and even when such effects are 
not produced, the very devotion to Science is apt to 
lead, and most in the case of specially gifted youths, 
to an isolation and a personal absorption unfriendly 
to social feeling. 

These dangers will, it is true, be in a great 
measure counteracted by other features of the 
Positive system. The youth will have undergone 


* It may be here observed that this vicious self-estimation is not 
likely to be common in the same degree to all the portions of the 
course. Itis most apt to be associated with deductive studies, in 
which the progress made by the learner seems more largely due to 
his own resources. Induction, besides implying a direct appeal to 
objective fact, almost necessarily involves a certain social co-opera- 
tion. In proportion as we rise in the Encyclopedic scale, inductive 
method, in its several forms, predominates, and, in conjunction with 
this, comes the growing sense of our approach to the final issue of 
the entire scientific initiation, and the unity ofthe system is distinctly 
revealed in the convergence of all its parts to the ultimate religious 
aim. 
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the affective preparation supplied by a rightly 
constituted domestic life, in which the maternal 
influence will have awakened or cherished his 
sympathetic impulses. He will have been trained 
to the appreciation of beauty, moral no less than 
physical, by being brought into contact with the 
best esthetic products, which are naturally allied 
to feeling; and these esthetic studies he will con- 
tinue simultaneously with the abstract elaboration. 
He will have practised personal prayer, and, 
in doing so, will have daily contemplated with 
reverence types of gentleness, sweetness, and 
humility. He will have been habitually present at 
domestic worship, and attended the public solemni- 
ties of the Positive Church, where the true ends of 
life have been brought before him in the tender or 
elevated language of her ritual; and finally, he 
will have participated in the Sacrament of Initiation, 
in which the Priest has taught him the true meaning 
and the sacred destination of these studies as making 
known to him the dogma of his Religion. 

Whilst all these influences tend to counteract 
the dangers inherent in the scientific studies in 
which he will long be engaged, the solicitude of the 
Priest must be continually awake to avert the pos- 
sible evils, and the mother of the student must watch 
over his moral condition; the one acting on the 
heart through the intellect, the other on the intellect 
through the heart, must secure the ascendency of 
the higher feelings. We join the mother with the 
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priest, because during this period the youth is still 
ordinarily an inmate of the family home, and her 
influence continues to be felt. Hence a special 
necessity for her having acquired the leading 
conceptions of Science in her own earlier years ; 
for if she were destitute of them, he would be too 
likely to despise her intelligence and neglect her 
counsel. 

There is a still more serious moral danger of 
another kind to which Adolescence is exposed. 
About the commencement of this stage the appear- 
ance of a new instinct largely modifies the youthful 
nature. It influences all the conditions of life, 
organic and animal, and forms a real crisis in the 
whole development. The circulation is heightened, 
and a new vivacity communicated to the vital action 
generally. The mental functions are also quick- 
ened, and a special stimulus given to the imagina- 
tion and the esthetic sensibilities. The character, 
too, properly so called, is affected, the spirit of 
courage and enterprise receiving a marked impulse. 
The complex state of feeling known as Love is pro- 
duced by a combination of the instinct with several 
other principles, moral and intellectual, and in fine 
natures, and when duly guarded in its circumstances, 
exhibits beautiful and noble features. But the 
passion, when irregularly excited and unaccom- 
panied by the purifying influence of an idealising 
devotion, is likely to permanently taint the soul and 
degrade aspirations which, if rightly directed, it 
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would have elevated. It is in the next stage of 
life that the action of the instinct will call for more 
careful self-control, for the youth will then have 
greater personal independence, and will often be 
removed from the atmosphere of the domestic 
circle. But the habit of purity in act and thought, 
if contracted in adolescence, will be one of the 
greatest protections against the perils of the suc- 
ceeding period. Delicacy in conduct and expres- 
sion ought to be cultivated in the family, by precept 
and example, in both sexes, the forms and rules 
prescribed by experience being carefully observed ; 
and a strong prepossession in favour of chastity 
should be created.. The practice of private prayer, 
by presenting to frequent contemplation pure 
feminine images, will be invaluable, especially in 
the case of forced withdrawal from domestic influ- 
ences, and will dispose to the selection of a worthy 
object of love—the greatest security of all—in 
after years. Fondness for a kind of literature at 
once refining and bracing will also be a wholesome 
preservative. Immoral books are a social plague, 
and so is a licentious stage. The tainting of juvenile 
imaginations is one of the most serious offences 
against Humanity. The adolescent must arm 
himself against all that would relax his moral force 
in this province of conduct. His efforts to prevent 
aberrations of thought, and to check manifestations 
of the instinct, will, perhaps more than anything 
else, build up and fortify the general power of self- 
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control, so essential for inward peace as well as for 
dignity and efficiency. 

The normal period of appirenticeship coincides 
with that of the septennial curriculum; but the 
treatment of the former, to be. of any value, must 
have direct reference to the profession selected for 
the youth, and cannot be dealt with in the way of 
general precepts. How to do things must be 
learned by doing them under experienced superin- 
tendence, and the apprenticeship must be essentially 
amatter of practice. It is true that this empirical 
instruction must be controlled by scientific know- 
ledge, the order of nature being the basis on which 
all the industrial arts are founded; and the ado- 
lescent will acquire from the theoretic teaching 
correct conceptions of the material laws of the world 
sufficient to guide his professional studies, and in 
later years his professional labours—or, at least, to 
facilitate and rationalise his adult efforts towards a 
more thorough mastery of his special art. There 
is only one art which all alike must study, whatever 
may be their particular callings—and this through- 
out their entire existence—namely, the Art of 
Living, which is the subject of Practical Morals, and 
which it is the aim of the present volume to 
elucidate. 

Though the special work of Adolescence is the 
direct preparation, mental and technical, for the 
active life which succeeds, physical education must 
not be neglected in this stage. The most important 

Ba? 
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element in it certainly consists in athletic games, 
though they have of late (at least in our own 
country) tended to absorb a disproportionate share 
of the time and attention of youth. The best of 
them, besides their physical utility, when not carried 
to excess, exercise a beneficial moral influence, 
because, involving a competition between groups, 
they train the individual to subordination of self, 
obedience to a voluntarily accepted authority, and 
loyal pursuit of a common interest. 


CHAPTER V. 
EARLY MANHOOD.* 


py the Septennial Curriculum the progress 

of the students will be tested by examinations 
in each year, and, as a result of such examinations, 
those who shall have adequately profited by the 
Public Instruction will be privileged to attend the 
teaching of the succeeding year. The most impor- 
tant of these recurring tests will be that held at the 
close of the sixth year of the course. It will then 
be decided whether the student is qualified by his 
knowledge of the several sciences which have 
already occupied him to enter on Morals—the 
most essential of all, for which those that have 
preceded should be viewed as the necessary 
preparation. Different minds will, of course, have 
derived different degrees of advantage from the 
teaching, and a very high general level of attain- 
ment cannot be expected and ought not to be 
enforced. Whilst the preparation should be a 
reality, and those who are not in a state to pursue 
the final science, which is the crown and consum- 


* Comte denotes the period of life here dealt with by the name of 
youth ; but the application of that word is so variable that we have 
here used what seems a more distinctive title. 
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mation of the whole, must be excluded,* the 
examiners should insist more on an_ intelligent 
appreciation of Method than on Scientific detail. 
The question should be whether the student has 
sufficiently imbibed the spirit of each of the earlier 
sciences and its fundamental principles to have 
formed a correct general conception of the universal 
order, inorganic, vital, and social. If this end is 
believed to have been fairly realised, the student 
will be permitted to prosecute the studies of the 
seventh year, which will be occupied with the theory 
of individual human nature; and itis on the results 
of these studies, as tested at their close, that his 
reception of the Sacrament of Admission will depend. 
Success in the final examination, indicating the 
satisfaction of certain mental and moral conditions, 
will tend to attract to the youth about to commence 
his active life provisional sentiments of respect and 
confidence on the part of the community. But those 
who fail must not allow themselves to regard with 
despondency their coming practical career. They 
should rather be stirred to further effort, in order to 
compensate, as far as possible, during their active 
years the deficiencies of their preparation. This 
third of the Positivist Sacraments will be approxi- 
mately coincident with the legal emancipation of the 


* It is to be understood that candidates will be admitted to this 
examination preparatory to the work of the closing year, who have 
derived their knowledge of the courses of the first six years from other 
teaching than that of the Public Schools, or even from solitary study. 
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youth. The moral education of Home, and the 
intellectual instruction by the Priesthood, have 
prepared him for practical life; he now begins 
that life, and by the Sacrament which marks the 
change he is called on to consider and lay to 
heart the new status and wider duties opening 
before him. In performing the ’solemn rite, the 
Priest will impress upon him the obligations arising 
from his entire, or at least augmented, independence, 
and the duties of self-regulation and self-improve- 
ment incumbent on him in virtue of his altered 
position. 

The choice of a profession will sometimes 
engage his attention at this crisis. In many 
cases the calling of the youth will have been 
predetermined by his domestic connections and 
circumstances. In earlier historic periods, under the 
caste system, which was founded on imitation, every 
one’s social function was fixed by his birth; and, 
though in our Western communities this is no longer 
so, the antecedents of the family still have, and will 
always have, a large measure of influence in decid- 
ing the professions of its younger members. It 
might seem that the ideal state of things in this 
respect would be the distribution of workers amongst 
the several callings according to the personal talents 
and other qualifications of each individual. But 
this is not feasible in any great degree, nor is it so 
desirable as it may at first sight appear. Ordinary 
human nature, it must be remembered, is essentially 
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mediocre; determinate vocations, as well as strongly 
marked special capacities, are rare, and the aptitudes 
of individuals are often mistaken prior to a sufficient 
experience, which cannot in general be waited for. 
It is through the family that the first contacts of 
the youth with a wider society necessarily take 
place, and his earliest connections outside the 
domestic circle are formed. 

The attempt to substitute for this natural and 
spontaneous mode of introduction to active life an 
artificial classification according to personal qualities 
rather divined than ascertained would be sure 
to fail, producing immense illusions and grievous 
disappointments. The rational course, here as 
everywhere, is to recognise and accept facts, only 
seeking to modify their consequences, so far as may 
be practicable, in the interest of the individual or 
the community. 

The first broad division of professions is between 
those ranged under the Priesthood or Spiritual 
Power, and those under the Patriciate or Temporal 
Power. We shall, in speaking of the stage of early 
manhood, deal only with the latter. 

The main work of modern society being indus- 
trial, the case to be specially, though not exclusively, 
considered is that of the Proletaire, whose class 
will, of course, greatly preponderate in the Positive 
Schools. The necessity of early wage-earning will 
carry with it the early choice of his particular 
profession, and it will commonly be selected by his 
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father. But this choice will not always be defini- 
tive. The youth may by-and-by find his occupation 
distasteful or ill-adapted to him, and, after some 
trial of it, may desire to adopt another industrial 
calling. Though this step should not be lightly 
taken, it will sometimes be expedient ; and the culti- 
vation of intelligence and of scientific ideas of various 
kinds by the Encyclopedic instruction will facilitate 
such changes. The septennial phase which follows 
that instruction is, in fact, to be regarded as a 
period of possible essays—one during which the 
youth who has completed his theoretic course and 
usually also his practical apprenticeship may more 
closely examine the active life which surrounds him, 
may make such experiments as will enable him 
better to understand himself and his situation, and 
may take advantage of any new opportunities which 
present themselves. The Sacrament of Destination, 
normally receivable at the age of twenty-eight, but 
exceptionally renewable to meet such special cases, 
will consecrate his definitive vocation. 

In this same ‘period of essay,’ young men 
ambitious of theoretic distinction will be able to 
make trial of themselves; and, if their powers be 
really of a high order, may establish a claim for 
designation to the spiritual office. But they must be 
on their guard against an illusion into which, when 
just fresh from abstract studies, they are liable to 
fall—that, namely, of believing themselves fitted 
for speculative labours, when they would be in truth 
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much more successful, as well as useful, in indus- 
trial, or other practical pursuits. The mass of men 
are born essentially for action; those naturally fitted 
for speculation are a small minority. 

Whatever career the young servant of Humanity 
may adopt, provisionally or definitively, he must not 
neglect his general moral and intellectual develop- 
ment, as to which in this stage, as indeed in the 
whole of his remaining life, he must be in a great 
degree, under Humanity, his own educator. In his 
self-discipline and the regulation of his conduct, he 
will find most important the observance of our re- 
ligious precept, Vivre au grand jour (‘Live openly’). 
He will be aided by the influences of public worship 
and the preaching of the Sacred Order, and, most 
of all, by the practice of private prayer. The mother 
should be still the presiding figure in his devotions, 
especially if, as will often happen, he be locally 
separated from her; if she be parted from him by 
death, her memory ought to exercise a still deeper 
influence on him. His character (in the special sense 
of that word) will be strengthened by unbroken 
perseverance in these sacred practices, which the 
distractions of business will often tend to interrupt 
or unduly abridge, but which he ought steadily 
to maintain, remembering that it is continued and 
regular action rather than occasional efforts of great 
intensity that produce the most decisive effects on 
our moral condition. 

All the masters of the spiritual life have insisted 
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on the value of frequent self-examination; and it 
ought to be habitual from this stage onward. But in 
considering his moral state, he must be careful not 
to dwell much on his sentiments, which will probably 
be elevated and generous ; the too exclusive contem- 
plation of them, rather than of his conduct, will be 
apt to blind him to his practical shortcomings—a 
sort of self-deception to which we are all liable. 
The most important branch of personal morals 
at his age will be that of sexual purity. Repudiat- 
ing, once for all, the materialist sophistries which 
represent masculine chastity as impossible,* he 
must, both directly by prayer and religious reflec- 
tion, and still more by the ordering of his habits, 
by active occupation, by manly exercises, by the 
choice of his companions, by eschewing temptation 
and avoiding sensuous reverie, preserve himself 
from pollutions which, even if afterwards surmounted, 
will leave a lasting stain upon the soul, ‘‘ tragically 
dimmed of its finest radiances for the remainder of 


* «Surely a day is coming when it will be known again what 
virtue is in purity and continence of life ; how divine is the blush of 
young human cheeks; how high, beneficent, sternly inexorable if 
forgotten, is the duty laid, not on women only, but on every creature, 
in regard to these particulars! Well, if such a day never come 
again, then I perceive much else will never come. Magnanimity 
and depth of insight will never come; heroic purity of heart and of 
eye ; noble pious valour, to amend us and the age of bronze and 
lacker, how can they evercome? The scandalous bronze-lacker 
age, of hungry animalisms, spiritual impotences and mendacities, 
will have to run its course, till the Pit swallow it.’’—Carlyle’s 
Frederic, I1., pp. 29, 30. 
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life.’’ Keeping before him the weighty words of 
a Kempis, ‘‘ Frena gulam, et omnem carnis inclina- 
tionem facilius frenabis,’’* he must study temperance 
in all its forms, and particularly abstain from, or 
reduce to the utmost, the use of alcoholic stimulants. 
Really good natures, especially where there is some 
gift of imagination, are often drawn into irregular 
courses by a genuine affection conceived for an 
unworthy object; the best protection against such 
errors will be in frequenting the society of pure 
and noble-minded women. A Positivist should 
not be prompted to these moral efforts merely 
by the fear of self-debasement; he ought to feel 
even more strongly a sense of the evil he would do 
by making others the victims of his selfish passions 
or thoughtless impulses, or by contributing to their 
continued degradation. 

Economy is a duty incumbent at this stage. It 
is, indeed, incumbent on us all and at all times—a 
truth which our self-indulgent and ostentatious age 
too commonly forgets—but especially so on the 
youth, and most of all on the young working-man ; 
and this, not only because he ought to look 
forward to marriage and to the consequent acquisi- 
tion of a domicile and its suitable equipment, but 
because he will sometimes be bound to assist the 


* “ Bridle riotous appetite, and you will more easily bridle every 
carnal inclination.” 

t His father will sometimes be able, and ought to be willing, 
to assist him towards the attainment of this object. 
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parental family, and perhaps to help in maintaining 
a widowed mother or orphan sisters. 

He should constantly keep before him the aim 
of doing whatever work he undertakes as well as it 
is possible to do it; and this not merely for his 
personal profit or advancement, but as a social 
obligation. He must seek to improve his profes- 
sional education, and if, as will be the general case, 
he is an employé, his superiors ought to assist him 
in doing so—trying not merely to get out of him as 
much work as possible, but to improve the human 
organ itself. 

The choice of books and the regulation of reading 
will now be highly important. During his Encyclo- 
pedic preparation, these were in a great degree 
determined by the succession of the studies through 
which he passed. Now, their selection will be more 
in his own hands, and the sense of new freedom 
may tempt him to a sort of intellectual vagabond- 
age. He will, no doubt, if he is conscious of 
grave defects in his knowledge of the theoretic 
curriculum, seek to supply them, especially if the 
subjects which he has not adequately mastered 
have any relation to his practical pursuits; and 
this period will be well adapted for acquainting 
himself with concrete facts relating to human 
affairs and conditions generally, whether national 
or universal. But now and hereafter his studies 
will be mainly not scientific in any form, but 
esthetic. He will familiarise himself with the 
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supreme works of the. great poets of the world, 
which are in contact with feeling, the only source 
of unity,.and which keep perpetually before us the 
Human Problem, the solution of which ought to be 
the business of our. spiritual lives. He cannot do 
better than follow the example of the Master, in 
reading. daily a canto of Dante and a chapter of 
that true poem—the /mztation, whilst not overlooking 
the existence in both of errors and limitations 
arising from their theological doctrines, and in 
the case of 4 Kempis from his monastic ideal. 
Habitual converse with really great writers will 
help him in keeping clear, not merely of corrupt- 
ing literature, but of the worthless or ephemeral 
materials which pour continually from the contem- 
porary Press. Though the novel isa literary form 
well adapted for the depiction of modern life and for 
the stimulation of healthy sympathies, the perpetual 
reading of such works, without careful selection or 
the counterpoise of more serious study, is likely to 
enfeeble, when it does not taint, the mind.* 

One other counsel may here be added especially 
appropriate to our time. The young Positivist, 
naturally an ardent reformer, should beware of 


* Matthew Arnold well said: ‘‘ The importance of reading, not 
slight stuff to get through the time, but the best that has been 
written, forces itself upon me more and more every year I live; it is 
living in good company, the best company, and people are gene- 
rally keen enough, or too keen, about doing that, yet they will not 
-do it in the simplest and best manner by reading.” 
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hastily associating himself with any of the political 
parties of the day. Whilst sympathising with all 
honest efforts towards social improvement, he must 
remember that they are, not seldom, one-sided and 
superficial, and occupy time and labour that might 
be more usefully employed. He will find real 
success and efficacy for public good in seeking the 
diffusion of his religion by influencing the opinions of 
his companions, and, most of all, by presenting, 
without ostentation or pretension, the spectacle of 
a pure, industrious, and beneficent life. 


CHAPTER Vix 


MANHOOD, 


lee phase of life which we designate as ‘ Man- 

hood’ (without a qualifying epithet) extends 
from the age of twenty-eight to that of forty-two 
years. Early in this interval, the special profes- 
sional function of the individual should be finally 
determined in cases where it may have previously 
been a subject of hesitation and experiment. The 
time for essays —the tentative stage—has now 
closed; the period of complete responsibility 
begins. 

There is scarcely any practical subject on which 
our Founder more earnestly warned his young 
disciples than on the moral dangers of an indeter- 
minate social position, and the importance of 
entering without undue delay on a definite career. 
‘‘Every Positivist,’? he said, ‘ought to take his 
place in one of the received professions, and try to 
distinguish himself in it by special aptitude and 
activity, no less than by a general superiority of — 
heart, intellect, and character.’’ * 

This critical point in human life is marked by 
the reception of the Sacrament of Destination. 


* « Passages from the Letters of Auguste Comte,’’ p. 68. 
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Under previous systems such a celebration was 
attached only to the highest or most sacred social 
offices—to the ordination of ecclesiastics and the 
coronation of kings. But Positivism, abolishing, 
from the moral point of view, the old distinction of 
private and public functions, consecrates by a solemn 
rite every useful profession as a form of service 
rendered to the true Great Being. 

In administering the Sacrament, the Priest will 
insist on the fact that, under the final religion, all 
must be workers; no one can claim the right of 
being idle, no matter what his personal wealth may 
be. The sole difference between men in this respect 
is as to the kind of work each does, or ought to do. 
It is a heresy to assert that a man is called on to 
labour only for the satisfaction of his private wants. 
It is incumbent on us through our whole adult lives 
to work for Humanity. Only during the period of 
early education is anyone excused from this service, 
and then only because he is undergoing the physical 
and mental preparation for the service of his later 
years. The doctrine of Positivism on this subject 
is well expressed by Dante in his energetic denun- 
ciation of the zgzavz—the parasites who live not for, 
but on, Humanity, making no return for the benefits 
they receive.* 

The broadest distinction of different human occu- 
pations is—as we have already said—that between 


* Divina Commedia, Inf. c. iii. 
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the spiritual office, on the one hand, and the several 
practical functions on the other. The former will 
be more conveniently treated in connection with the 
next phase, in which full incorporation in the Priest- 
hood first becomes attainable. At present, we shall 
suppose that those who are about to receive the 
Sacrament of Destination are all practicians, and in 
modern society they will in the great majority of 
cases be engaged in some species of industry, Com- 
mercial, Manufacturing, or Agricultural. In order 
to make the counsels he will offer on such occasions 
really practical and useful, the Priest must keep 
before him the division of the industrial world 
between the chiefs and the workers—classes which 
in the process of social development ever since the 
Middle Ages have become more and more distinct 
and separate. He will, indeed, impress on both the 
common lesson that during the stage of life now 
opening, the first duty of every man is to discharge 
well and worthily his particular professional office, 
not allowing himself to be diverted from this object 
by volunteer enterprises, even though directed to 
ends of social utility. But for the guidance of each 
of the two classes, he must enter fully into their 
respective functions, and into the relations between 
them, now unhappily so unsatisfactory and even 
dangerous. 

The key to a right conception of this whole 
subject is to be foundin the Positivist doctrine of 
wages. When the notion of labour as a service 
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due from all to the great Being is thoroughly appro- 
priated, the true view of wages is at once seen. 
They are not to be regarded as the compensation 
for a service rendered by one individual to another. 
This account of them may suffice in Law, but in 
Morals and Religion it is not merely inadequate 
but misleading. The relation between the parties is 
not a private affair, affecting individuals only. The 
employer and the employed are alike servants of 
Humanity, each rendering the service incumbent 
on him by virtue of his position—the one executing, 
the other directing, the labour involved—and each 
responsible to that higher power for the due perform- 
ance of his service. The wages are not the price of 
the labour in the same sense as, in an exchange of 
goods, one commodity is the price of the other; in 
the former case there cannot be the real equivalence 
which exists in the latter. In the words of Comte, 
All labour is gratuitous; it neither admits of, nor 
requires, any payment in the strict sense. The true 
reward of honest and faithful work lies, first, in the 
satisfaction which results from it, and, secondly, in 
the gratitude and esteem which follow it. This is 
recognised with respect to the work of the Priest- 
hood and the higher social offices. It would be felt 
to be a base idea that a man who had done good 
service to the State is recompensed by his salary ; 
and all—even the humblest—useful citizens are 
morally, in their several callings, social function- 
aries. 
G 2 
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What then is the real office of wages? We 
answer, not to pay the value of the worker, but 
to make possible for him the proper accomplish- 
ment of his social function by the supply of the 
provisions and other materials necessary for his 
personal maintenance and the rearing of his family 
for future social service in a manner corresponding 
with contemporary sentiment as to healthy and 
intelligent existence.* The doctrine here stated is 
no suggestion of an exaggerative sentimentalism. 
The more it is examined, the more clearly will it be 
found to represent the realities ofthe case. It does 
not necessarily call for any new practical arrange- 
ments, which must rest on their respective reasons ; 
but its habitual recognition would transform the 
spirit in which the functions of both the Proletariate 
and the Industrial Patriciate are performed ; and, 
in particular, would give to the working man a just 
sense of his dignity as no mere self-seeker, but a 
conscious co-operator in the great collective work 
of our race. It is, also, only on the basis of this 
conception that the right amount of wages can be 


* It will be observed that, as the workman should always 
remember, the wages are normally destined not for him exclu- 
sively, but for the family of which he is the head. This conside- 
ration ought to repress any tendency to undue self-indulgence on his 
part. It will also go to determine the proper meaning of ‘a living 
wage,’ which, in Comte’s view (consequent on his doctrine of the 
complete household), ought to furnish the support, on the average, 
of seven persons, their expenditure being reduced to the reasonable 
minimum. 
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determined, though the circumstances of industry 
may render that right amount at present in many 
cases, or even generally, incapable of attainment. 

There are two different forms of wages—one, 
where the service is directly rendered to the society 
asa whole, and in this class of cases there is a fixed 
provision periodically supplied; the other, where 
the zmmediate result of each operation affects indivi- 
duals only and is separately appreciable. The 
former is the case of public officials, the latter that 
of the ordinary workman; the principle is the same 
in both, though the mode of payment differs. 

The Priest will use the occasion of the Sacra- 
ment we are now considering to explain the duties 
of the Patrician or the Proletaire, and, in doing so, 
to warn them against the aberrations to which they 
are respectively liable. 

The chiefs are apt to entertain an exaggerated, 
or rather a too exclusive, sense of their industrial 
importance, and to be deficient in sympathy with 
their workmen, whom they too often seek to exploit 
instead of governing. They are prone to regard 
themselves as the creators, or, at least, absolute 
masters, of the human capital entrusted to their civic 
solicitude, whilst they are, in fact, only its guardians 
and administrators. It is really a collective product, 
to which not merely contemporary workers, but the 
whole Past, has contributed by the actual construc- 
tions, as well as the arts, institutions, and social 


habits, which it has transmitted to us. In the 
* 
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language of Religion, which usually expresses 
the deepest meanings of things, it is the material 
treasure of Humanity, and they are the ministers of 
Her material providence. Their special functions 
are—first, to preserve that treasure, consisting 
largely, besides direct wealth, of the instruments of 
production, from deterioration through incapacity, 
neglect, or profusion, and to hand it down, with a 
certain augmentation and improvement, to subse- 
quent generations; and, secondly, according to 
the right conception of wages, already explained, 
to distribute the social wealth with which they 
are charged, in due quantity and proportions, 
amongst the labouring citizens wnose work they 
direct, so as to enable them to continue their 
operations in an efficient manner. 

There is much in the present condition of work- 
ing men which calls for amelioration. To use the 
words of Comte, they cannot be said to be yet 
incorporated in society; they are rather encamped 
in the midst of it. Their requirements, which 
must be gradually and peacefully realized, were 
thus stated by our Master: (1) the full religious 
education, to be provided by Positivism ; (2) the 
ownership of their dwellings, and the possession 
by themselves and their families of the furniture, 
and of all that is needed for their continuous and 
exclusive use; and (3) sufficient and regular wages. 
The accomplishment of the third requirement would, 
indeed, secure the fulfilment of the second, and is 
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necessary for the realisation of another general 
and highly important condition of which we shall 
presently speak. The regularity of employment is 
a vital object to the workman. His modern freedom 
has involved, when we compare his lot with that of 
his slave or serf predecessor, a certain disadvantage 
(though amply compensated by gains in other 
respects) in a loss of security, arising from excessive 
variation of wages or failure of work, independently 
of his own acts, through the effects of the general 
economic movement. It is plainly right that the 
consequences of trade fluctuations and of unsuccess- 
ful enterprises should fall as little as possible on the 
working man, who is not responsible for either. 
With a view to this, it is desirable that wages should 
consist of two distinct and separable portions, one 
an indispensable minimum, invariable during the 
whole working engagement, and which would alone 
be paid during any cessation-of work from general 
causes, the other dependent on the amount and 
value of the products, and therefore varying with 
the condition of the market. The proportion 
between these component parts of the wage, as 
well as its total amount, would be freely fixed by 
the employer, subject of course to acceptance by 
the workers. Such questions can be decided only 
by practical men, though general principles are 
best laid down by the disinterested theorician. 

If we wish to conceive under one comprehensive 
aspect all that the employer should try to effect for 
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the worker, we should say—he ought, as far as is 
practicable, guarantee to him the material condi- 
tions indispensable for the complete development of 
domestic life, in which his happiness must essen- 
tially consist, and which is not only his chief compen- 
sation for his toilsome and often straitened existence, 
but for him, as for all of us, supplies the best educa- 
tion of the affections and the moral nature, and 
tends essentially to social peaceand stability. Now 
real domestic life can never be his so long as his 
wife is sacrificed to the greedy industrialism of our 
time. She must be rescued from extra-domestic 
labour, and restored to the home of which she is the 
natural centre, and where she should exercise the 
loving offices and the high moral ministry which 
belong to her sex. It is disappointing to the friends 
of the working classes to observe their deadness to 
this requirement, which ought to appeal to manly 
sentiment; and to notice the almost entire silence 
of their leaders on the subject. _It is true that this 
great reform cannot be at once realised; the way to 
it lies through adequate wages of the men. But they 
ought to set their faces towards it, and take their 
women out of the factories whenever they them- 
selves can support their families. The men’s wages 
cannot stand at the proper level so long as women’s 
labour competes with theirs, either displacing it, or 
reducing its remuneration. The best masters 
ought to unite and support each other in discoun- 
tenancing the employment of women in any except 
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the occupations which are admittedly suitable for 
them, and to recognise that, in the main, the 
functions of the sex lie outside material production. 
Society will not be on a healthy basis till it adopts 
and practically realises the great principle pro- 
claimed by Comte—‘L’homme doit nourrir la 
femme’’; the duty being imposed, first, on father 
and brothers, then on husband and sons, and, those 
failing, on the community at large.* We do not 
seek to disguise the difficulty of the problem, but 
Society cannot evade the necessity of its solution. 
It is unreasonable and cruel to expect a woman 
left destitute on the loss of the masculine bread- 
winner by death or otherwise, to support herself 
and often a young family, by a labour which 
deprives the children of the maternal care necessary 
to their proper rearing. The State would be a 
gainer by helping the mother in such cases to 
keep the family together and give them the training 
of the affections which is indispensable for a healthy 
or useful life. 

It will lie with the capitalists to fix the amount of 
their own remuneration—the portion of the produce 
of the collective labour which they will reserve for 
themselves and their families to meet the just de- 
mands of their social position. They will determine 


* This question of the condition and claims of the women of the 
working class ought, in the opinion of the present writer, to be 
taken up before entering practically on that of Old Age Pensions. 
Place aux dames ! 
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this on their responsibility to public opinion; for they 
must not be subject to coercion; independence and 
stability are necessary for the proper performance 
of their duties; the guarantee for their right conduct 
must be moral only, except in cases of extreme 
abuse; but it will be their duty not to extend their 
share beyond a reasonable measure. A general 
obligation incumbent on them will be that of setting 
a good example to their workmen, not merely by 
equity and an honourable fulfilment of engagements, 
but by the general worthy use of their acquired 
wealth. Excessive luxury and wantonly lavish 
expenditure, especially on personal enjoyments, 
besides their evil reaction on the chiefs who practise 
them, tend to provoke in the labourers a sullen dis- 
content and a spirit of protest against the social 
order under which they live. 

The workmen in general have not yet, any more 
than their employers, taken the normal attitude 
which their social office demands. It is true that 
more is to be expected from the chiefs—a wider 
outlook ought to produce in them a juster sense of 
their responsibilities. To a noble spirit the great 
advantage of a superior station is the more impor- 
tant service he is thereby enabled to render to 
Humanity; and, in the present critical position of 
the industrial world, it is reasonable to require from 
them special efforts, not unaccompanied with self- 
denial, to promote happier relations between them- 
selves and their subordinates. But the conduct of 
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the workmen also is in urgent need of moral regula- 
tion; and the Priest, in conferring on any of them 
the Sacrament of Destination, will expound their 
duties, which are often kept out of sight or 
obscured by the stormy assertion of rights. As in 
all the Positivist celebrations, he will emphasize 
the relation of the individual to Humanity, and 
seek to inspire him with a consciousness of his 
position as a co-operator in the great work of 
universal improvement, and the true dignity 
thence resulting. 

The Encyclopedic instruction, when fully deve- 
loped, will enable the workers to enter fully into 
these conceptions. They are now too often misled 
by subversive utopias, and follow too readily incom- 
petent guides. They are apt to forget that, in the 
production of wealth, capital must combine with 
labour. They are often unjust to their practical 
chiefs, whom they are disposed-to oppress with the 
weight of numbers. Their declamatory protests 
not unfrequently betray a spirit of envy and ambi- 
tion rather than a sincere desire for a true social 
regeneration. While denouncing the abuse of 
wealth by the masters, it is to be feared that they 
sometimes secretly covet for themselves such an 
idle and luxurious existence as they, much too in- 
discriminately, attribute to their superiors. They 
do not sufficiently consider the temptations to which 
men are exposed by the possession of riches— 
temptations, from which, if they rightly appreciated 
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realities, they would rejoice to be free; and they 
overlook the practical necessity which, as human 
nature is constituted, associates with command a 
certain measure of pride and ostentation. Nor do 
they value as they ought the happy irresponsibility 
and absence of anxious thought which are theirs on 
the cessation of their daily task—a privilege which 
does not often fall to the lot of the capitalist, and 
which enables them, if possessed of material security, 
to enjoy more than others the affectionate quiet of 
the domestic hearth. The vocation of the Proletaire 
has also the advantage of being free from tempta- 
tion to the unworthy arts by which success is 
sometimes sought in other callings; it may, in 
general, be pursued with entire directness and 
moral independence. 

Whilst working men should be legally at liberty 
to enter into coalitions and engage in strikes for 
the improvement of the conditions of their labour, 
they must be forbidden by the civil power to use 
violence or menace for the purpose of compelling 
their fellows to take part in such movements, and 
must be limited to the simple refusal—individual or 
collective—to co-operate with the capitalist in pro- 
duction. 

Conflicts between classes will, no doubt, always 
occasionally arise from our imperfections, our 
passions, and our errors; but we may expect them 
to be hereafter more easily prevented or repaired 
than they were in the past. Industrial life is, by its 
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nature, amenable to discipline, though the modern 
anarchy has left it habitually without rule; and 
under Positivism its regulation will be one of the 
most important functions of the Sacred Order, which 
will not, as the decadent Spiritual Powers have too 
often done, become subservient instruments of the 
Patriciate, and turn against the weak an office 
which should be principally exercised for their pro- 
tection. But whilst approving and supporting the 
peaceful struggles of the workers against oppression 
or injustice, it will condemn and denounce. every 
attempt to invade the rightful province of the masters, 
or to dictate concessions instead of seeking them by 
representations founded on reason and equity, and, 
in the last resort, by an appeal to the judgment of 
the civic community. 

The Proletaire should be specially warned against 
indulging the desire of déclassement, which, being in 
most cases destined to disappointment, will foster 
discontent, and thus be a source of unhappiness. 
The consciousness of special capacities, however, 
will sometimes naturally lead to it; and when they 
really exist, it is for the good of society that the 
ambitious impulse should seek and find a sphere for 
its exercise. But it must always be remembered 
that the important thing for the Proletariate is not 
that some few of the workers should rise above their 
original position, but that the condition of the entire 
class, as a class, should be improved. It may actually 
suffer by the withdrawal of able and energetic mem- 
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bers, who might have been valuable champions of 
their order. 

The industrial chiefs, on their side, are liable to 
a similar desire, which is likely to be much more 
detrimental in its social results. The déclassement 
they are too apt to covet is their adoption into the 
aristocracy of medieval origin, which, though with 
an increasingly indeterminate and equivocal posi- 
tion, continues to exist, but must ere long be either 
industrially transformed or else abolished. This 
desire tends to a radical perversion of their aims 
and a real debasement of their characters, extin- 
guishing the nobler ambition of acting as true 
captains of industry—of guarding and elevating 
the workers, and so winning their gratitude and 
loyalty. 

The multiplicity and variety of relations arising 
from continual contacts with the active world, and 
the play of the several impulses created by different 
interests and obligations, will, in the period of Man- 
hood, greatly complicate life, especially for the 
Patrician. This complexity will make manifest 
the necessity of recourse to the systematic doc- 
trine which has been already learned, and to the 
Priesthood as the most competent aids in interpret- 
ing and applying it, if the conduct of the practical 
man is to be always rightly determined without 
self-partiality or arbitrary preferences. 

Besides the proper discharge of men’s profes- 
sional duties, and the avoidance of the moral dangers 
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connected with the special work of each, there lies 
on all the common obligation of a constant effort 
towards the improvement of their personal nature. 
For this, the Master’s Cerebral Table should be 
imprinted on the memory and frequently recalled 
as a guide in self-discipline. 1. First will come 
the culture of che heart. There must be a steady 
subordination of the several egoistic instincts. But 
Positivism attaches still more importance to the 
development of good than to the repression of evil. 
Towards such development the most valuable aid 
will be found in private prayer—the regularly 
repeated expression of a sincere desire for moral 
progress. An essential element in Positivist prayer 
must always be the evocation in thought of beloved 
and honoured beings who have exercised a beneficial 
influence on our spiritual lives. They will be 
addressed, in these exercises, even when their 
objective existence has closed, as if they were still 
present with us. The beings thus recalled will be 
by preference chosen members of the better sex, 
especially such as have belonged to our domestic 
circle, and so whom we have intimately known and 
fully appreciated, and by whom, unless we have been 
singularly unfortunate, we have been loved and 
served, and influenced for good. Such women, be- 
sides their individual claims, will be to us represen- 
tatives of Humanity, which, from its composite 
nature, must be conceived through personifications. 
These will be seldom varied, but will be increased 
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in number as we advance in years. The venerabjle | 


figure of the Mother will usually hold the firjst 


place, and, as representing the Past, will best 
impersonate the Great Being. At a later stage, — 
the tender image of the wife will be added, and — 
afterwards the daughter will complete the group of — 
our three Guardian Angels. Incase ofthe felt unfit- . 


ness of any of these, worthier substitutes will be found 
in other members of the home circle or even outside 


of it. With these foremost figures will be associated . 
the male or female protector, teacher, or friend, who © 


has really elevated, purified, or softened our naturie. 
If they have passed out of the objective life, their 


. ° . } 
influence on us is likely to be of a deeper, more 


~ 


sacred, and more enduring kind. No other moral 


agency can adequately replace for us this habitual 
contemplation of select types of purity, sweetness, 
and self-denying affection—types which may, no 


doubt, be in part ideal, as itis the nature of worship 


to idealise, but in which there will be a sufficient 
basis of reality to justify our devotion. The public 
worship of the Church, when it has been fully 
developed as a product of the highest poetic, musi- 
cal, and pictorial art, will heighten our best 
emotions by the sense of union, in feeling and 
its expression, with our religious brethren; but, as 
the Master impressed upon us, it will do little for 
the permanent improvement of our moral natures, 
if our private adorations have not first been instituted 
and persistently maintained. 


et en i 
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| In our cultual practices we must be on our 
_ guard against certain special dangers. We must 
° keep clear of mysticism; we must never forget 

in the exaltation of sentiment the active service 
_ of the Great Being, which is the ultimate aim of 
those practices, as it is the true end of our lives. 

_ Again, it is possible, by absorption in religious 
observances, to develop spiritual pride, as if this 

made us superior to others who are, perhaps, better 
servants of Humanity than we. We often hear of 
self-examination as a duty, and such it undoubtedly 
is. But if we habitually examine our feelings only, we 

shall be very apt to form too favourable a judgment 

of ourselves. We must exercisea Strict supervision 

over our conduct; it will be well to imitate the hero 
| whom his poet describes as accustomed to 
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' sum the actions of the day 

Each night before he slept, 
-,acknowledging with regret our errors and short- 
=| comings, and resolving to do better in future. And 
it would also be a great means of self-improvement 
to follow the example of the Master in writing, at 
the close of each year, a record of such important 
*steps as we have taken during its course. In the 
execution of such a Confession, we should, it is to 
be feared, too often have reason to humiliate our- 
_ selves—to feel that, in comparison with our ideal, 
_we are unprofitable servants. 

Let not what has been here said of the supreme 
importance of observing our acts lead to a neglect of 
H 
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our feelings, which are the springs ofaction. Ifwe 
detect within us any movements of impurity, malig- 
nity, or meanness, as yet untranslated into deeds, 
or any coldness or deadness of heart, our best 
resource against such vicious tendencies will be the 
immediate direction of our thoughts to the three 
Angels of whom we have spoken above. If, in the 
military ages, our chivalrous ancestors, amidst 
scenes of conflict and devastation, were nerved to 
the discharge of duty by the invocation of the 
beloved ones to whom they had vowed fidelity, we 
ought surely to be still more inspired and sustained 
in the nobler struggle against moral evil by the 
images of those to whom we have paid habitual 
homage as representing to us all that is pure 
and good. And the resort to their sacred guardian- 
ship will often be made more efficient against any 
sudden incursion of unworthy impulse by vocal 
prayer—by a momentary ejaculation, which may 
take the shape of some noble or tender utterance 
of Humanity which has been treasured in our 
memories. 

2. Not only our moral condition must be thus 
the object of observation and study, according to 
the precept, ‘‘ Connais-toi pour t’améliorer,’’ our 
self-education must include the strengthening and 
enlightenment of our znéellect by reading and 
meditation. The common tendency at present is 
rather to excess than deficiency in the amount of 
reading, which often almost entirely supersedes, 
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instead of encouraging, reflection. Every Positivist 
ought to aim at forming gradually a moderate 
but carefully selected library, and make it his 
habit to read the best books not once only, but 
again and again. In choosing them, the List 
drawn up by Comte will always be a valuable 
help, though some of its individual elements, 
especially in the department of Science, will in 
the course of time, and may perhaps even already, 
require to be replaced by other writings. 

3. Our qualities of character, too, must be forti- 
fied; without courage, prudence, and perseverance, 
our action, though possibly dictated by the best 
intentions, will be faltering, or precipitate, or 
spasmodic. These qualities can be cultivated only 
in the transaction of affairs and actual contact with 
our fellows—as Goethe expresses it, ‘‘in dem Strom 
der Welt.”’ 
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AG some time within this stage the man will 

probably marry—normally, not at an earlier 
age than twenty-eight, the corresponding minor 
limit for women being twenty-one. This is the 
most important step in life, and the Sacrament 
which consecrates it is the principal one of the 
series. Whilst it is desirable in the highest interests 
of society that the married state, rightly constituted, 
should be, as nearly as possible, universal, celibacy, 
however gloomy or painful it may sometimes be, is 
better than a bad marriage. In the selection of a 
wife, tenderness and purity are the prime requisites, 
and no gifts of speculative intellect or practical 
ability can compensate their absence. 

The deepest meaning and highest aim of this 
great institution are, in general, imperfectly under- 
stood. It is too commonly regarded as having for 
its one object the production, nurture, and training 
of children. These are, of course, amongst the 
valuable results of marriage, but they must not be 
exclusively, or even chiefly, considered. They are 
frequently in fact not realised, and, if attained, must 
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come to an end with the completion of the rearing 
of the offspring. We should therefore, first of all, 
view the institution in the light of its action on the 
two persons primarily associated—the husband and 
wife ; and, so regarded, its admirable efficacy for 
good becomes apparent. It involves a tender and 
respectful friendship, ‘‘ embellished,’’ as Comte says, 
‘‘by an incomparable mutual possession.’’ It is a 
source of aid and protection to each of the partners 
—the protective action not being confined to the 
man; for the woman is morally in the ascendant, 
as the man is physically; and she exercises on him 
a moral guardianship. They thus complete one 
another.* This union is the most effective agency 
for the spiritual improvement of both by the daily 
practice of ‘living for others.’ The affective and 
intellectual differences between the sexes, developed 
more and more in the course of civilization, and the 
absence of rivalry, arising from their distinct, though 
connected, spheres of action, heighten its moral 
efficacy. On account of this efficacy, whilst it is 
recommended to all for whom it is economically 


* Comte says in a letter to M. Hadery :— 

“‘L’homme qui n’a pas dignement subi l’intime influence de la 
femme est un étre nécessairement incomplet, soit pour lui-méme, 
soit pour |’ Humanité.”’ 

Compare Ruskin in ‘ Sesame and Lilies’ :— 

‘« Fach sex has what the other has not ; each completes the other, 
and is completed by the other; they are in nothing alike, and the 
happiness and perfection of both depends on each asking and re- 
ceiving from the other what the other only can give.”’ 
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possible, it is obligatory as a pre-requisite for admis- 
sion to the Positive Priesthood. 

The conditions which the union must satisfy in 
order, as far as possible, to accomplish its high 
ends, are those of singleness and perpetuity. Our 
social predecessors, feeling the immense value of 
the institution, gradually established these conditions 
—the first, by abolishing the earlier polygamy, and 
the second, by making the tie legally indissoluble ; 
and they placed the corresponding prescriptions 
under the guarantee of supposed supernatural wills. 
But, with the decay of Theologism, this guarantee 
lost its binding force; and the Negative Metaphysic, 
following its usual tendency, set up the doctrine of 
individual right against that of religious duty. 
Materialistic Science takes a purely physical view 
of the relation; and, under this double influence, 
many, in spite of the protests of theology, have 
aimed at removing the salutary restraints and obli- 
gations sanctioned by the wisdom of ages, and 
founded on real attributes of human nature. 

The institution of Civil Marriage, though having 
its historic origin in these revolutionary impulses, 
is approved by Positivism,* as harmonising with 
the fundamental principle of the Separation of the 
Powers, which applies to all the Social Sacraments. 
The temporal Power will be advised to require it zz 


* Civil marriages ought, however, to be solemnised with greater 
ceremony and dignity than at present. 
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every case, according to the French precedent, thus 
ascertaining and recording for its own purposes the 
creation of a union which originates legal rights 
of status and property, and which the municipal law 
regards as a civil contract. But it will not interfere 
in any way with the religious celebration, which it 
will not require, and of which, indeed, it will take 
no note. The man and woman who enter into the 
matrimonial relation will be free to seek such a 
moral sanction and benediction of it as will satisfy 
their feelings and convictions, and they will resort 
for these to the representatives of the religion they 
profess. The now existing anarchy leads to a mul- 
tiplicity of spiritual guides who fulfil this function of 
consecrating the union and inculcating the duties 
which arise from it. When Positivism is accepted 
by the community at large, the prevailing sentiment . 
and opinion will commit this office in most cases 
to the clergy of the Religion of Humanity. But 
universal Civil Marriage will be retained for its 
practical utility, and as protecting the independence 
of the Spiritual Power, and will secure the freedom 
of persons who may decline the observance of any 
religious ceremony, or prefer some other rite to that 
of the Positivist Church. 

Public sentiment has always recognised the 
perpetual widowhood of either party to the union 
on the death of the other as ‘ the better way,’ though 
not enforced by law, or even preached as a duty. It 
is commonly the spontaneous result of a marriage 
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founded on strong affection and thorough mutual 
adaptation. The Religion of Humanity sanctions 
this natural feeling; it condemns the ungrateful levity 
which turns its back on a past which at the same 
time it professes to regret, and allows a new image 
to exclude or obscure that which, by a free first 
choice, was designated as the supreme personal 
object of devotion. According to the doctrine of 
that Religion, it is when such a beloved being 
passes into the subjective life that her (or his) 
influence for good on the survivor should become 
most effective ; and by a second union that influence 
is cast aside or subordinated, and all the benefits 
previously acquired are seriously imperilled. Posi- 
tivism accordingly expresses its strong preference 
for the utmost plenitude of monogamy by refusing 
to sanction a second marriage by its religious rite, 
leaving any of its adherents who enter on sucha 
marriage to content themselves with the civil cere- 
mony, which will save their morality, and guarantee 
the rights of the children of the later union. 

This is the characteristic feature of Positivist 
marriage.* Comte proposed, and enjoined on his 
disciples, two further religious requirements in rela- 
tion to the institution; first, the vow, to be publicly 
made severally by husband and wife, at the celebra- 
tion of the rite, of their observance throughout their 


“In accordance with the relative spirit of Positivism, provision 
was made by Comte for dispensing with this rule in special cases, 
after careful examination by the authorities of the Church. 
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lives of the law of widowhood already explained; 
and, secondly, the promise of a purely fraternal coha- 
bitation of the married pair during the three months 
succeeding the civil, and preceding the religious, 
union. By these ordinances our Founder aimed at 
further elevating the conception of the conjugal 
relation, and, in particular, enhancing the dignity 
of woman. But whether the vow of perpetual widow- 
hood should be insisted on as a condition of the 
first and only religious marriage has been doubted 
by many, and, it would seem, not without reason. 
The second requirement above mentioned has also, 
since the first suggestion of it, been still more 
strongly disputed by many earnest Positivists ; and, 
without here entering on a discussion which would 
probably not tend to edification, the present writer, 
differing with regret from Comte, feels bound to 
express his opinion that the Church of the future 
will decline to accept it. It will, of course, be open 
to a husband and wife on their marriage to observe, 
by mutual consent, this (so-called) ‘ Chaste Pre- 
amble,’ if they believe it will be morally useful to 
them, just as it will be in their power, at any later 
period, by similar consent to practise conjugal absti- 
nence for a definite time, according to the suggestion 
of St. Paul. The objection here made is to the 
exaction of the vow, or the requirement of the 
action, by Church authority, not to its spontaneous 
adoption, though the latter is exposed to dangers 
which it seems unnecessary to encounter, and 
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its supposed moral efficacy, even when real, is 
probably exaggerated. 

One of the greatest imperfections which at present 
attach to the marriage tie is the frequent and grow- 
ing division of the opinions of husband and wife on 
the most important subjects. Any real and perma- 
nent union of human beings must rest on a sufficient 
harmony between them in respect to the three 
portions of our spiritual (or cerebral) nature— 
feeling, intelligence, and what is properly called 
character; and this harmony should be more com- 
plete in proportion as the union is to be intimate 
and profound. But there is now in the conjugal 
relation a very general absence of common religious 
convictions, which involves a diminution of concor- 
dant action likely to react on sympathy. This isa 
consequence of the gradual decay of the theological 
creeds, and, though in itself deplorable, must be 
accepted as the result of an inevitable, and finally 
beneficent, social movement. It is a temporary 
evil only, and Positivist husbands should contem- 
plate it without impatience, knowing that the most 
precious quality of woman, pure and noble feeling, 
may, in individual cases, coexist with, and even 
tend to prolong, the reign of retrograde beliefs. 

Ordinarily marriage will be followed by the pro- 
creation of children. We have already spoken at 
some length of the influences of early life, and the 
education required to prepare the young for the 
effective service of Humanity in their adult years. 
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What we have now to consider is the reaction of 
the family on the parents-—the continued education 
of the latter by their contacts with their children 
and the performance of the duties which they owe 
them. 

The parental instinct—like the sexual, though 
in a less degree—is, in its fundamental character, 
egoistic, and is often, in its operation on conduct, 
alloyed with pride, vanity, and even cupidity. But 
both these mctors, though in themselves deficient 
in purity, create relations eminently fitted to de- 
velop the altruistic inclinations which are, no less 
than they, real elements of human nature. Indeed, 
the peculiar strength of the domestic affections, in 
all their forms, arises not merely from their cir- 
cumscribed range—though that is one of its 
sources—but from the combination with them of 
certain self-regarding principles. Love, at first 
fostered and strengthened by personal demands 
and their satisfactions, grows by its own charm, 
and survives the impulses which were its earliest 
stimulation. Hence the unrivalled efficacy of 
rightly constituted family life in raising us from 
the primitive preponderance of selfishness to true 
social feeling. 

To make the family effective as an instrument 
of moral improvement, its legal or customary 
organisation must satisfy certain conditions; and 
the action of society has brought about in the 
western world a gradual approximation to the 
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normal type, which, however, has not yet been 
fully attained. The essential requirements are the 
following :—The conjugal union must be mono- 
gamous and (except in extreme cases) indissoluble : 
the practical supremacy of the man and the moral 
ascendency of the woman must be alike recognised: 
and it is necessary for the highest ends that the 
wife should be freed from external labour and 
charged with the general superintendence of the 
domestic education of the offspring. To these rules 
of law or usage others are added by Comte. The 
first of these is the incorporation in the family of 
the parents of the husband. This has been com- 
monly regarded as difficult of accomplishment by 
reason of the rival pretensions and consequent con- 
flicts to which it has been believed almost neces- 
sarily to give rise.* But if these can be surmounted 
by the higher morality of Positivism, it will have 
the happy effect of giving a greater continuity to 
domestic life by a personal representation within it 
of the past, as well as of the present and the future, 
and preserving the moral influence of the mother 
along with those of the wife and the daughter. The 
second condition which the Founder of Positivism 
prescribes is the association of the permanent house- 
hold auxiliaries, not as individuals, but as a second 


* Vulgar souls habitually indulge in indiscriminate depreciation 
of mothers-in-law, repeating stale witticisms about them; yet many 
of us have reason to look back with respectful gratitude on those 
who have stood in that relation to us. 
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related family group, justice requiring that they 
should not be deprived of their own domestic ties. 
The question how far this is realisable may be left 
for later experience to answer. 

Whilst domestic life strengthens the instinct of 
attachment in all the members of the household, and 
develops veneration in the young, it tends to increase 
in the heads of the family the sentiment and the 
habit of denevolence (in the largest sense), prompting 
the protection of inferiors, and of the weak and 
dependent in general. Whilst in the children it 
nourishes the sense of social continuity and respect 
for the traditions of the past, on the parents it 
impresses the lesson of human solidarity, and cul- 
tivates in them the spirit of active regard for the 
welfare of posterity.* 

Both husband and wife will be exposed to a 


*Though the natural tendency and the ordinary operation of 
domestic life is to develop the altruistic feelings, we must not 
hastily assume that this result is universally realised; it may have 
an opposite effect on coarse or mean natures, which may find in the 
family relations opportunities of tyranny or, at least, of habitual dis- 
courtesy. Into the familiarity which, as the word indicates, naturally 
characterises domestic life, there should not be allowed to enter 
any—even good-natured—disrespectfulness in language or manner, 
between the members. And we would add, as deeply important, 
that love, when it is felt, should be manifested—a precept specially 
necessary in the case of northern temperaments, where natures by 
no means cold are often undemonstrative. When beloved persons 
are taken from us, we sometimes have to regret that we did not 
sufficiently express by word and act the feeling with which we 
regarded them. 
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certain degeneracy of feeling, from which the latter, 
owing in part to the influence of some of her best 
instincts, is likely to suffer most, and which may 
easily be transmitted to the children through imita- 
tion of their elders. This is the too exclusive 
devotion to family interests and concerns, to the 
neglect of wider relations, which may result in a 
species of ‘collective egoism’ only less corrupting 
than individual selfishness. For the man, the most 
effectual protection against such a perversion will 
be furnished by active effort in the service of his 
city or country. The woman will be best safe- 
guarded against this narrowing absorption by 
sympathy with the extra-domestic occupations of 
her husband, in which she cannot participate, but 
ought to feel a living interest—especially in the 
services he renders directly to the State. Woman 
cannot, any more than man, dispense with patriotic 
sentiment, which supplies the natural ascent 
between the domestic affections and the devotion 
to Humanity, which last is the completion and 
crown of our moral development. She will have 
other means, also, of continuing her moral educa- 
tion in the charitable offices which naturally devolve 
on her sex, and in which the pecuniary gifts, at 
times necessary or useful, are greatly heightened in 
value by the accompanying manifestations of a 
tender feminine nature. 


CUAPTREROVIIT: 


MATURITY. 


W»* now arrive at the period of life which fills 

the interval between the ages of forty-two 
and sixty-three. At its opening, the servant of 
Humanity will receive the Sacrament of Maturity. 
In performing the rite, the Priest will impress upon 
him that whilst many errors into which he may 
have fallen in his earlier stages could be at least 
partially repaired, wrongdoing or want of moral 
restraint in what further remains of life has a 
graver and a more irrevocable character. During 
the stage of full activity with extended influence 
which now begins, it will be decided whether the 
man is to be respected, and remembered with 
honour, as having, on the whole, truly served the 
Great Being, or condemned and forgotten, as, if no 
worse, a parasite on the supreme existence. 

The distinguishing feature of the period is the 
fuller development of pubic life. To understand 
the relations and duties arising out of this, we must 
examine more closely what will be the principal 
characters of the definitive constitution of society, 
as systematised under the influence of the Positive 
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Religion. Before doing so, there is a general 
consideration which must be premised. 7 

Notwithstanding some superficial appearances to 
the contrary, it is certain that the future tendency 
will be to abolish the great Empires which now 
imperil the world’s peace and threaten tyrannical 
interference with minor communities, and which, 
though sometimes better administered, are radically 
no less open to objection than were those, so 
strenuously resisted by European coalitions, which 
were designed by Charles V., Louis XIV., and 
Napoleon. And not merely so, but there will be a 
diminution of the exorbitant extent of most existing 
States, which has arisen, chiefly by military action, 
since the Middle Ages. The Occidental Revolu- 
tion, which began in the fourteenth century, had 
for one of its early results the rise of great States, 
it being necessary to replace by material concentra- 
tion the Papal power then reduced to a nullity, 
which had previously acted in the West as a 
centre of unity, a referee and an arbitrator. The 
general acceptance of the Human Religion will 
restore, in a sounder and more abiding form, the 
spiritual tie which was broken by a Revolution in 
itself as indispensable as it was inevitable. This 
Religion will, as we have shown, establish a Uni- 
versal Education, founded on demonstrable scientific 
truth, and will thus develop throughout our planet 
the moral unity to which the world has always: 
aspired, but which has been postponed by the rival 
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and discordant pretensions of the Theological faiths. 
Under Positivism, accordingly, the existing ex- 
cessive political aggregation will be unnecessary, 
and will disappear; and, in the end, the extent of 
an industrial Republic will seldom exceed that of 
Holland or Belgium. This change will supply to 
the individual citizen an element of moral training, 
without which his education would be incomplete, 
the civic sentiment, which is the intermediate 
affection between his domestic devotion and his 
loyalty to Humanity, being otherwise insufficiently 
developed. It is not genuine patriotism, but the 
pride of domination, which is inspired by citizenship 
in an Empire on which the sun never sets. 

This new order of things will be gradually and 
peacefully brought about, not by military force or 
by popular insurrection, except where its intro- 
duction is obstinately resisted by short-sighted 
statesmen. Spontaneous tendencies to it have 
already shown themselves in various quarters with 
different degrees of energy. Theorists have often 
sought to justify these by resting them on vague 
and uncertain doctrines of physiological, as dis- 
tinguished from sociological, race. But, in the 
course of a particular controversy, the happy 
expression ‘‘Home-rule’’ has been struck out, 
which conveys the aspiration in its simplest and 
most practical form. The name and the thing 
are destined to make the tour of the world; and the 
only question respecting the new order will be 

I 
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as to its opportuneness or conditions in individual 
instances. The realisation of the sentiment will be 
a natural consequence of the diffusion of the final 
religion, which will be the only, but a most effectual, 
bond between the several communities. A world- 
wide harmony of feeling and belief will lead toa 
general similarity of institutions and manners, 
qualified by diversities of national genius and 
history, and will, without political ties (strictly so 
called), produce a planetary unity, having for its 
ultimate result and its most obvious symbol, a 
universal language. 

To prevent misconception, we would here state 
explicitly what the preceding explanation has 
implied, namely, that systems of life must be 
relative to epochs, and that what will in the end be 
normal may be prematurely introduced. It does 
not follow, because all States will ultimately be of 
comparatively small extent, that we should at once 
proceed to reduce the magnitude of those which 
now exist, instead of utilising and directing aright 
the power of our overgrown communities, so long 
as they can maintain themselves; or, because the 
Republic (though not with a democratic character) 
will one day be everywhere the political form, that 
monarchical governments should be forthwith re- 
volutionised. For the present, the wisest practical 
course will be to preserve, so far as it can be done, 
the territorial and constitutional satus guo, so as to 
afford the most favourable conditions for the quiet 
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growth of industry and the propagation of the true 
Religion, which are now the most essential wants 
of the world. But the prevision of coming change, 
which a scientific Sociology renders possible, is 
doubly valuable, both as tranquillising minds 
which in the desire of progress would be apt to 
forget the claims of order, and also as showing the 
right direction of effort in contingencies which may 
admit of the safe adoption of social modifications. 

Whether before or after the realisation of this 
change in the magnitude of States, Government, as 
has been already more than once indicated, will be 
twofold, comprising a Temporal Power, founded on 
material force and acting by constraint, and a 
Spiritual Power, whose offices will be primarily 
Education, and, as a consequence of this, counsel, 
consecration, and judgment. Such powers indeed 
necessarily exist in some shape in every community ; 
but they are, in general, viciously united in a greater 
or less degree ; under Positivism they will be separate 
and independent, though, of course, in frequent 
communication with each other. This fully realised 
duality is the most essential condition which will 
mark, as it will profoundly modify, the public life of 
the future. 

We now proceed to study the constitution of 
these coexisting and parallel governments and the 
duties of their respective members. 

In the sacred calling, the first step will be that 
by which a man becomes an approved Aspirant to 

Te? 
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the Priesthood—a position attainable at the age of 
twenty-eight. The Aspirant, if he fulfils the expec- 
tation formed of him during and after his septennial 
curriculum, will become a Vicar at thirty-five, and 
will exercise spiritual functions, subject to certain 
limitations. It is at the age of forty-two that he 
will be first capable of being elevated to the full 
dignity of Priest, a ripeness of social experience 
being necessary for the holder of that office with 
which no personal endowments can adequately 
dispense.* When conferring the office in the 
Sacrament of Maturity, the sacerdotal superior 
who celebrates the rite will set forth the obligations 
incumbent on the accepted candidate, and will re- 
quire from him a solemn promise of faithfulness to 
his great trust. He will remind him of what cannot 
be too often insisted on, namely, that the Priest, 
and also the priestly corporation as a whole, abjures 
wealth and all temporal grandeur or predominance, 
and acts only through conviction and persuasion,t 


* The high qualifications required for admission to the Priesthood 
will greatly reduce the numbers of the clerical profession in the West, 
which, especially since the multiplication of sects, have been quite 
excessive, and have entailed enormous financial burdens on society. 
The doctrine of the Positive religion being demonstrable, and 
admitting of little diversity of interpretation, can be applied to most 
questions of conduct by ordinary believers without consultation of the 
Sacred Order, whose intervention will be sought only in the more 
difficult, as well as important, cases. 

+ Comte says, in his Zestamenz, ‘‘ Le pouvoir spirituel doit seule- 
ment émettre des conseils et des vceux, sans proclamer des volontés 
ou des commandements.”’ 
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and that even these rightful sources of influence 
must be strictly guarded against abuse. Our 
Founder pointed out that the gravest moral danger 
to which the new Priesthood will be exposed is that 
of being induced, by ambition for popular applause 
or favour, to support the Proletariate in undue 
demands, or to countenance any unjust treatment 
of the industrial chiefs, instead of occupying, as it 
ought, an impartial position between the two material 
forces—wealth and numbers. The Priest must dis- 
courage in himself any excess of individuality beyond 
what is necessary for his personal dignity, his 
legitimate competition in the perfection of service, 
and, above all, for a just responsibility. He must 
subordinate his own interest and that of his family 
to his sacred charge, and, whilst never neglectful of 
his domestic duties, must always remember that with. 
him the first consideration should be that of the 
spiritual well-being of the whole of Society, present 
and future, so far as his action or words can affect 
it. Heshould keep himself in constant training for 
his work by purifying his heart, enlightening his 
intellect, and cultivating the force of character, 
without which last all his other qualifications will be 
insufficient. He must maintain the fitting relations 
with the temporal authorities, avoiding equally 
servility and sedition,—scrupulously respecting the 
civil magistrate’s functions, whilst resisting by 
remonstrance, and, in case of need, repelling 
through an appeal to the faithful, any encroach- 
ment on the spiritual sphere. 
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In its task of modifying by moral discipline the 
spontaneous and necessary rule of material force, 
the Priesthood will be aided by two other social 
elements; but, before explaining the action of these 
auxiliaries, we must turn to the temporal side of 
things, and study directly the final constitution of 
the civil government. 

It is a sociological law that the temporal govern- 
ment of a community tends irresistibly to belong to 
those who preside over the practical operations 
which form the collective work of that community. 
Now, in the society of the West, Industry has been, 
all through the modern period, becoming more and 
more the predominant occupation of citizens; and 
its chiefs will therefore inevitably become the tem- 
poral rulers. They would, probably, already fill 
that position, if they had risen intellectually and 
morally to the height of their vocation. If we set 
aside the spiritual functionaries, who will stand 
altogether apart, the two essential elements of the 
society of the future will be, as we have already 
seen, the Patriciate, or, according to a phrase in 
popular use, the ‘‘ captains of industry,’ and the 
Proletariate, or working men, corresponding to the 
common soldiers in military systems. Other classes 
will either disappear, as foreign to the definitive 
mode of social life, or be absorbed into these funda- 
mental orders, or remain as subordinate agents in 
the conduct of affairs. 

Besides this twofold division, we have to re- 
cognise the hierarchy which has spontaneously 
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established itself within the Patriciate. Industry, 
so far as it deals directly with material objects, is 
essentially threefold, comprehending, in ascending 
order, Agriculture, Manufactures, and Commerce. 
Local Government under Positivism will belong to 
those who, possessing the requisite capital, devote 
themselves to these forms of activity, and direct the 
labours of corresponding bodies of proletaires. 
There arose in the past out of the three occupations 
just mentioned a fourth, namely, Banking, which, 
dealing with adstvact wealth—with values instead of 
commodities—has a natural superiority to the others, 
which it is destined to co-ordinate and systematise. 
This profession, Comte believed, will supply the 
members of the Centyal government of each indus- 
trial republic. The supreme Directory, he thought, 
will be formed of the three Bankers who, satisfying 
conditions of personal worth, shall fill the most 
important positions in relation respectively to the 
three less general branches of industry which we 
have enumerated. In their hands will be placed 
the entire political management of the State and the 
control of its foreign policy. They will exercise at 
once legislative and executive powers, an elected 
assembly having only the function of regulating the 
collection of the revenues, and checking the public 
expenditure. Some surprise has been expressed at 
this suggestion as to the constitution of the central 
government; but that feeling arises merely from 
the difficulty which the force of habit creates in 
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conceiving any government having other than either 
a military or a legist origin. The latter sources, 
adapted to the theological and metaphysical eras 
respectively, cannot provide a government fitted for 
the direction of a society devoted to pacific industry. 
Comte’s conception probably represents correctly 
the practice of the future. These propositions at 
least, in the opinion of the present writer, cannot be 
doubted—that the foundation of power in industrial 
societies must be wealth acquired by labour; that 
the central government will be composed of Indus- 
trial magnates; and that it will take the form of a 
triumvirate, its triplicity corresponding to the three- 
fold character of the activity over which it is to 
preside. 

Without entering into details respecting the 
mode in which the local and central officials will be 
selected, it may be said that their appointment will 
not be made by a tumultuary struggle of factions 
formed of individuals for the most part incompetent. 
Positivists do not share the vulgar political super- 
stition which attaches a sort of sacro-sanctity to the 
results of popular election, as if it conferred not 
only power but intellectual ability and moral supe- 
riority. What is really necessary in the personal 
formation of governments is not their choice by 
social inferiors, which has always been, and must 
always be, anarchical; but that they should be in 
sufficient harmony with the real fundamental condi- 
tions and spirit of the epoch—a requirement which 
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is sometimes very imperfectly, or not at all, realised 
by means of the favourite democratic mechanism. 
The system of the future will be that which is known 
as ‘‘sociocratic heredity,’’ which by the character- 
istic epithet is contrasted with the old theocratic 
heredity founded only on birth. Each officer, of 
whatever rank, in retiring from his function at the 
age of sixty-three, will transmit his power to a 
successor of his own choice, the selection being 
approved by his immediate official superior, and 
submitted to public examination.* 

Positivist practice will everywhere be founded 
on confidence and responsibility, under the single 
guarantee of publicity and free discussion. Instead 
of seeking to reduce to the utmost the power of the 
governing classes, its increase will be welcomed, 
subject only to the condition that they dona fide 
execute the tasks assigned to them. The concen- 
tration of wealth, which is often deprecated from 
distrust, ought, within due limits, to be favoured, 
as disposing those in high station to feel better the 


*In connection with this rule, as applicable to the highest offices, 
we may recall the great historical example of the succession of good 
sovereigns in the Roman Empire from Nerva to Marcus Aurelius, 
each selected by the preceding chief, and this, too, when no regularly 
constituted Spiritual Power existed to confirm a wise selection or 
protest against abuse. We may also remember the excellence of the 
nominations to the Papal Chair, practically made by Hildebrand in 
several instances, when before his own elevation he had been virtual 
Pontiff, or, as a consequence of his known estimate, after his death; 
and, in modern civil life, the succession, by a similar process, of 
Mazarin to Richelieu, and of Colbert to Mazarin. 
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large obligations incumbent on them, and enabling 
them to discharge their social office more efficiently ; 
it will also have the useful effect of giving them 
greater prominence in the public eye, and making 
their control by opinion and the Spiritual Power 
more real and effective. | 

The most important aid to the Priesthood in the 
work of moderating and regulating the necessary 
practical predominance of material force will be 
that rendered by Women. They are naturally 
excluded from political direction, the reaction of 
which on their natures would injuriously affect their 
best qualities. Only the more short-sighted mem- 
bers of the sex cherish the mistaken ambition of 
engaging in the struggles of public life; indeed the 
claim is in general not urged by women themselves, 
but by masculine theorists professing to be their 
friends. But indirectly they will modify social policy 
through /eeing—bringing their moral instincts to 
bear on questions respecting either current pro- 
blems or conspicuous persons, and will thus power- 
fully reinforce the more intellectual and systematic 
operation of the Spiritual Power in its supervision 
of society. Their influence will be ordinarily exer- 
cised within the family or through their supremacy 
in the salon. This last institution, so successful in 
France in one historical period, will be revived 
and extended to lower social grades, freed from 
the corruption of principle or laxity of conduct 
which arose out of the purely negative emancipa- 
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tion characteristic of the age of the revolutionary 
explosion. 

The Proletariate will have no part in the direct 
work of government. The working classes cannot 
govern, except in occasional cases of brief duration, 
usually of an insurrectionary character, after which 
power returns to the active rich, who, whether we 
wish it or not, are the necessary chiefs of modern 
society. But to the Proletariate belongs, by a 
correlative necessity, the most important share in 
the exercise of social control through opinion, which 
is a real and increasingly influential governmental 
function. The working people first and most feel 
the consequences of public acts, and are therefore 
entitled to appreciate them and to judge their 
authors. Under Positivism, the rational and many- 
sided instruction which they will have received in 
their youth will fit them for this task, and, in 
performing it, they will be largely guided by the 
permanent action of the Spiritual Power, which will 
sometimes approve their judgment, sometimes con- 
demn it, appealing to the religious principles univer- 
sally admitted. But the Priesthood, whilst always 
protesting against any recourse to violence, must 
never attempt to silence the independent popular 
verdict. The only /ovce which the Proletariate 
will be morally free to exert will be the refusal of 
industrial co-operation with the Patriciate; but the 
influence of expressed opinion, when it is well 
founded, will usually suffice to correct aberrations 
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whether of the local or central government, without 
the necessity of bringing into operation this ultimate 
resource. It should never be resorted to, either in 
regard to industrial conditions or political measures, 
until first an unexaggerated statement has been laid 
before the public of the unjust or unwise action of 
which they complain, and a reasonable vindication of 
the claims they put forward or the policy they desire 
to see pursued. By the observance of these rules, 
tyranny will be rendered impossible, and at the same 
time social peace secured. 

It is, as we have already implied, within the 
stage of maturity that the individual servant of 
Humanity, now during two septennial periods an 
active citizen, is likely to be called, perman- 
ently or occasionally, to the exercise of a direct 
public function. He has, most probably, hitherto 
occupied a position of subordination to others in 
some department of free industry. His superiors 
and the community at large have thus been enabled 
to appreciate his powers and principles; and now, 
with a more extended professional sphere, he will 
naturally, if judged worthy, be designated to fill 
some office whether in or under the Government. 
He has had a large experience of life, and may be 
supposed to have gained, by working with others, 
the reasonable and tolerant spirit necessary to 
check impatience and moderate self-will, and, along 
with the due readiness in submitting to rightful 
authority, the no less needful firmness in insisting 
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on the solid and diligent performance by inferiors 
of the tasks assigned them. He has also become 
more disposable, his children having begun to leave 
the parental nest, and form families of their own. 
The private business which has in the past mainly 
absorbed him may now in a great degree be 
delegated to others, who will conduct it under his 
general superintendence. 

As to the spirit which should actuate the 
temporal official, especially in the higher and 
highest grades, we must be prepared to find in him 
a certain element of personal ambition—of the love 
and desire of pre-eminence—a cerebral imperfection 
which, when existing in good types, can be directed 
so as to conspire to the public advantage by 
sustaining them in the struggles and distasteful 
processes incident to their task. But stronger than 
this should be his devotion to the general welfare, 
to which he must subordinate personal or family 
interest. The mental qualities most necessary for 
him are breadth of view, which commands a wide 
field, and looks at questions on all their sides, and 
coolness of head, enabling him to see things as 
they really are, to the exclusion of untimely 
emotions even of a generous kind. These moral 
and intellectual qualities are rarely found in com- 
bination, and hence true governing capacity is rare. 
Special pains should therefore be taken to utilise 
in the highest and in all elevated governmental 
positions such eminent qualifications appearing in 
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whatever social stratum. It is the duty of the 
governed to respect the official as such, even when 
personally unequal to his position, unless his un- 
fitness goes so far as to cause grave public mischief. 
It is a vice of our times that such respect is not 
felt to be an obligation, and unlimited criticism of 
all the acts of Government is habitually indulged 
in, without just allowance for difficult situations—a 
practice encouraged by the Parliamentary system, 
in which it is the daily work of each party to 
discover, or invent, weakness, and even ill in- 
tentions, in its rival. There are, of course, cases 
in which opposition is a duty, and even insur- 
rection may become legitimate or necessary; but 
they are rare, and those of the latter kind so 
exceptional that we need not here enter on a study 
of them. 

So far, we have had in view chiefly the internal 
organisation and management of the State. But 
Comte held that, in the social regeneration to be 
wrought by Positivism, the first step would be the 
reformation of Lnternational Policy by its subordina- 
tion to Morals. Rulers and citizens must both be 
alive to national, as well as to personal, duties. 
All nations are viewed in the light of the Human 
Religion as, in the temporal order, working, under 
the supremacy of Humanity, at a common task, 
namely, the exploitation of the material world for 
the uses of Man, and, in the spiritual order, spon- 
taneously moving towards the final Faith. Their 
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several creeds, institutions, and modes of life we 
should regard, in the relative spirit characteristic 
of our doctrine, as the products of certain social 
situations and influences which, by explaining, 
justify them, not indeed absolutely, but as local 
and temporary facts, which ought not to be rashly 
or arbitrarily altered, but gradually and judiciously 
modified. 

The relations of the several Western nations 
with other communities are threefold: first, with the 
Occidental sister-states; secondly, with the ancient 
Asiatic peoples, Polytheistic or Musulman, having 
traditional civilizations of their own, different from 
those inherited by us from the Middle Ages and 
since progressively developed; and thirdly, with 
the ‘retarded’ races of Africa and Oceania, still 
retaining the primitive Fetishistic beliefs. 

Between the nations of the Western group the 
state of feeling is not what it~ought to be. There 
is much mutual suspicion, and in some cases dislike, 
which makes joint action by their rulers for the 
common good difficult, or even impossible. Useful 
projects, for example, for improved communications 
have, more than once, been defeated or postponed 
through international jealousies. Not seldom it 
seems as if an actual military struggle between 
them, on a large scale, were imminent, and it is 
pretty generally assumed to be, before very long, 
inevitable. Such a possibility seems to be con- 
templated by many without repugnance; but rulers, 
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sometimes more sane than the populations they 
govern, foreseeing the terrible consequences, are 
led, by considerations of prudence rather than of 
principle, to maintain, through occasional expe- 
dients, a precarious condition of armed peace, 
which, though preferable to a state of war, im- 
poses a heavy financial burden on the industrious 
classes. 

There is too often cultivated at present a Patriot- 
ism hostile to the just claims of the sister nations, 
and differing from that of antiquity only by sub- 
stituting the pursuit of industrial domination for 
that of military ascendency. Positivism repudiates 
the spirit of monopoly, and the unworthy jealousy 
arising from mercantile greed, which, no less than 
martial ambition or political rivalry, is capable of 
generating and keeping alive feelings of estrange- 
ment and even ill-will between communities. The 
Priesthood of the future will combat national selfish- 
ness, and the degeneration of public spirit into a 
collective egoism, and will seek to develop and 
diffuse the nobler sentiments inspired by their 
Religion, which refers all action to the welfare of 
Humanity at large. 

Instead of seeking to found national superiority 
over other Westerns on either war or monopoly, we 
should seek to earn it by fair and honourable com- 
petition in the service of Man. We must not seek 
to exclude their products, as far as we can, from 
the markets of the world, or shut up ourselves and 
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our national kindred within a fence of tariffs, aiming 
at a selfish and immoral independence of foreign 
producers. Diplomacy, instead of being used to 
subserve the mean ambition of gaining by superior 
astuteness advantages over other nations, should be 
devoted to its true task—an eminently noble one— 
of preventing or mitigating dissensions, and remov- 
ing impediments to universal material well-being, 
and to the ‘moral unity of mankind. We should 
further what is called the ‘ concert’ of the Western 
Powers, taking part in it for any particular beneficial 
end, without entering into more than occasional and 
temporary alliances with any of them—a course 
which might have the effect of fettering our moral 
judgments. Colonial possessions we should treat 
not as means of aggrandisement for the mother 
country, but as the homes of rising communities, to 
be admitted, as soon as may be practicable, to full 
independence. 

As regards the old Asiatic nations, we should 
feel and show respect for their venerable civilisations, 
instead of treating them, as is too often done, with 
insolent contempt—a spirit specially fostered in 
India by the presence of a foreign dominating body, 
which is separated from the natives by religious 
prejudices and the pride of a conquering race. 
Except where the energy of the populations 
would make such attempts dangerous, there is a 
disposition to arrogate ‘spheres of influence,’ and 
to dictate to these nations in matters which are 
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properly within their discretion, and with which 
interference from without is not justifiable. 

To the Fetishistic populations there is due from 
Europe and America a heavy retribution for long- 
continued oppression and cruelty. But, instead of 
any attempted reparation, the Westerns are often 
disposed to exploit their labour for selfish gain, and 
might establish modes of dealing with them which 
would practically revive the system of slavery, if the 
rooted sentiment of the best minds, formed by a 
lengthened struggle of opinion, did not make such 
schemes incapable of realisation. Against any ten- 
dency to projects of that kind in regions under our 
control we must resolutely set ourselves, and act-as 
patrons and protectors of the retarded races. 

Two prevalent popular impulses, to which it is 
at present important to offer a steady resistance, are, 
first, that which, mistaking bigness for greatness, 
aims at the acquisition of additional territory, when 
too much is already possessed ; and, secondly, the 
often well-intentioned but really detrimental effort 
to force our own ideas and practices on countries 
which are not ripe for them—thus destroying or 
undermining native principles and institutions, with- 
out advantageously replacing them. As to the 
latter of these errors, the West ought to recognise 
that it 1s not now in a condition to play the part 
of monitor and guide to the rest of the world. 
Its first business is to regenerate itself by the estab- 
lishment of a normal order, spiritual and temporal, 
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instead of seeking to introduce elsewhere the in- 
stability and anarchy from which we suffer at home. 
When the final religion is sufficiently installed in the 
Western nations, they will be able to act with real 
effect and utility on the less advanced communities. 


CHAPTER. 1x. 
RETIREMENT. 


Ne the age of sixty-three the servant of Humanity, 

having for twenty-one years exercised a full 
social activity, retires into private life, making way 
for the succession to his practical functions of less 
exhausted organs. During the years which remain 
to him he enjoys, in greater or less degree, a justly 
earned repose; but they are not to be spent in 
mere inertia. He must do for the Great Being the 
work which he is now specially fitted to discharge— 
that of counsel to younger members of the com- 
munity, or to that community collectively, by speech 
or writing. This service his experience, if his active 
period has been wisely employed, will enable him 
to render; and the cessation of rivalries and the 
absence, in general, of direct practical responsibili- 
ties, will give him the necessary freedom of mind 
and leisure for reflection. A natural provision for 
the performance of his new tasks exists in the per- 
sistence of intellectual capacity when the physical 
powers are declining. This advisory function of 
the aged man is as old as Fetishism; it was the 
spontaneous, as yet undeveloped, form of the 
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priestly office, afterwards systematised partially by 
Astrolatry, and more completely by Theologism; 
and the memory of this fact is preserved in the 
name of the Presbyter or Priest, just as the old 
man’s primitive position as civic counsellor is 
recalled by the names of the Greek Gerousia and 
the Roman Senate. He naturally represents the 
Past, both personal and traditional, and asserts the 
claims of Order, as the younger citizen does those 
of Progress.* 

At this crisis of human life the Spiritual Power 
again intervenes, and by the sacrament of Retire- 
ment awakensa sense of the obligations correspond- 
ing to the period now commencing. The Priest, in 
this religious celebration, fixes attention on the 
duties of Age, and reminds the sharer in the sacred 
rite of the self-education appropriate to the coming 


*Though counsel is the characteristic function of Age, the retire- 
ment, which may long precede decrepitude, does not necessarily 
imply the absence of all active occupation, which would be likely 
sometimes to create a feeling of ennui, especially when health and 
energy continue to subsist, and habits of reading and meditation 
have not been formed. It is desirable to utilise all aptitudes; and 
the man who no longer works at his professional industry may exer- 
cise certain functions suitable to the old, in which superintendence 
is the principal element, and the temper and good sense cultivated 
by experience are more needed than bodily strength or endurance. 
Comte provided a noble activity for retired Patricians—though not 
for them exclusively—by his conception of a new Order of Chivalry, 
adapted to industrial life, into which we cannot now enter, but which 
is explained in several passages of the ‘‘ Politique Positive”; see 


vol. iv., pp. 150, 336. 
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years, consisting principally in the effort to do better 
and better his consultative work, first, in his own 
family, and, secondarily, in general society. He 
has to go on enlarging his views and widening his 
sympathies. He is to aim at leaving behind him 
after death in those who knew him a feeling of 
respect and gratitude for the useful impressions 
produced by his acts and words. These social ends 
should take the place of the anxious preoccupation 
with a future personal existence inspired by the 
decadent creeds. Contemplating with calmness the 
approaching close of his objective life, he should 
think most of what he can yet do to improve in all 
respects, but chiefly in their moral and religious 
state, those who are to survive him. 

He must be on his guard against the special 
vices or weaknesses which beset old age. In that 
stage of life naturally a lover and promoter of social 
stability, he must correct such irrational or exag- 
gerated preference for the Past as would tend to 
impede progress ; and he must avoid the selfishness 
and too large demands on others, sometimes accom- 
panied by peevish temper, which may arise from an 
excessive regard to his bodily infirmities, especially 
where these take the form of a definite chronic 
malady. The decline of courage and increase of 
prudence—ordinary accompaniments of advanced 
years—sometimes lead to a fear of poverty, even in 
a sufficiently secure economic position, and develop 
avarice, which gives to the old, when it appears in 
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them, a peculiarly unattractive, or even repulsive, 
aspect. The cessation of controversies and compe- 
titions ought to facilitate the maintenance of a 
benevolent tone of feeling ; and experience of the 
temptations and difficulties of life may be expected 
to have fostered a spirit of forgiveness and leniency 
towards the faults and errors of others, without weak 
tolerance for systematic vice or deliberate wrong- 
doing. 

As regards the old man’s domestic relations, his 
children will usually have entered on independent 
careers, and even formed new families, so that his 
responsibilities respecting them will be much dimin- 
ished, being limited to indirect action—advice and, 
perhaps, occasional pecuniary furtherance. The 
mutual relations of an aged couple, thus ina greater 
degree thrown on each other’s good offices, some- 
times present a beautiful picture of affectionate 
companionship, still lit up with the reflected glow of 
youthful devotion, such as is well expressed in the 
Scottish song, ‘“‘ John Anderson, my jo.’? When 
death has prematurely parted husband and wife, 
faithfulness to the memory of the departed will, as 
we have already noted, always commend itself to 
public esteem, and is specially honoured by the 
Religion of Humanity. 

The disposition of property, which accompanies 
retirement, should have been well considered before- 
hand, and not be made, like Lear’s, under the 
influence of an immediate impulse, perhaps founded 
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in misconception. With a view to secure a ripe 
judgment, Comte thought the Will should be com- 
municated to the Priesthood, and by them publicly 
read, seven years before the retirement, so as to be 
subjected to the observations of the community. 
He had, no doubt, here in view more particularly 
the case of the patriciate and the institution of 
soctocratic heredity, of which we have already spoken. 
For, whilst in every instance adequate security 
should, so far as possible, be guaranteed to the 
natural heirs—a comfortable existence for unmarried 
daughters and sufficient resources for the sons (if 
such have not been previously bestowed) to enable 
them to enter advantageously on their several 
careers—a special duty will be incumbent on the 
retiring proprietor of an important industrial enter- 
prise. He is bound to subordinate family considera- 
tions, and to substitute for himself, as head of the 
establishment or territorial estate, some one, not 
necessarily chosen within his domestic circle, of 
whose nature and principles he knows enough to 
feel assured that he will preside over it with adequate 
ability, and will treat the employed with justice and 
kindness. This choice should, according to Comte, 
be announced seven years before the age of retire- 
ment, and the new chief commonly incorporated in 
the family of his predecessor by adoption. 

The uniformity of woman’s life excludes the 
idea of a definite age of retirement in her case. 
And for the Priest, and perhaps also for certain 
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civil functionaries, the question of the right epoch 
for it, as well as of the occupations they may still 
retain, will be best left in each instance to the 
decision of their official superiors. 

The retirement of the proletaire, for whom it is 
most important, his work at once requiring and 
exhausting physical strength, remains to be regu- 
larly organised ; its systematisation will be an early 
result of the social installation of Positivism. 


CHAPTER X. 


DEATH. 


‘De regarded from the moral and religious 
point of view, is the transition between two 
lives, the objective and the subjective. Man, after 
having fulfilled certain social functions, private and 
public, during his objective existence, passes in death 
to a new life, in which, if he is worthy, from a servant, 
he becomes a permanent organ, of the Great Being. 
He thenceforth lives in others—in those whom he 
has influenced during his personal life, and who 
retain the impressions he made upon them by his 
acts and words, or in larger numbers, whose destinies 
he has affected by his conduct or influenced by his 
writings. The former is the ordinary case of the 
good citizen and useful member of society; the 
latter that of those who have been social benefactors 
on a great scale—politicians, philosophers, or poets. 
The mean duration of man’s life is estimated 

at nearly forty-four years. But this ison the suppo- 
sition that the life which ends in childhood is to be 
taken into account equally with those which are most 
prolonged. It has been urged that, except from the 
merely biological standpoint, this is not reasonable, 
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and that for moral purposes we should consider only 
the cases of those who have arrived at adult age, 
when, having completed their preparation under 
tutelage, they begin to fulfil independently their 
several functions in the social organism. This view 
may sometimes, no doubt, be properly taken; but 
it must not be forgotten that those who die in child- 
hood in not a few instances leave behind them touch- 
ing and tender impressions which have a lasting 
effect on the hearts of the kindred and friends who 
survive them. The expectation of life, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, of those who have reached the 
age of twenty-one, has been fixed at less than forty 
years. We have to accept the fact, and for the present 
make the best of it; but it would be most desirable 
to lengthen the average term. How far it could be 
prolonged by wise regulation, sanitary and other, 
by increased medical knowledge, and by improve- 
ment of our habits, has been a good deal discussed. 
Longevity excited many vague hopes in Bacon and 
Descartes. Condorcet indulged the idea of an inde- 
finite prolongation of life. That was a chimerical 
notion; but there is good reason to look for a consi- 
derable extension of it from the progress of human 
self-government, completed by the action of here- 
dity.* Hufeland, who studied the subject, placed 
the utmost attainable limit at 200 years; and if we 
may judge from exceptional cases, he is perhaps not 


* See ‘‘ Passages from the Letters of Auguste Comte,’’ p. 81. 
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far from the truth. But the existing measure very 
seldom extends beyond thirteen septennial periods. 
Most of us must feel, when we approach the close 
of our allotted quantum, that we have not adequately 
used it for good ends—that, as Samuel Johnson in 
retrospect confessed, ‘‘ much of our time has been 
trifled away.”’ 

Natural deaths from the simple gradual exhaus- 
tion of age are extremely rare; by far the larger 
number are premature or violent. The premature, 
often preceded by lengthened disease and much 
suffering, arise sometimes from a radically unsound 
organisation due to inheritance. Other causes are 
(besides accident and contagion) excessive labour, 
unrelieved by rest and _ recreation, insufficient 
nourishment, and unwholesome excitement, espe- 
cially from the abuse of alcoholic stimulants. 
Systematic efforts should be made, and indeed 
are largely, though still insufficiently, made, to 
remedy these evils. The deaths which result from 
congenital taint or weakness could be prevented 
only by the celibacy, in the preceding generation, 
of persons debarred from procreation by disease or 
morbid tendency; or, what would be better, by 
the ‘‘chaste marriage’’ recommended in such cases 
by Comte, in which husband and wife, from 
altruistic motives, would live together on a purely 
fraternal footing, so as not to forfeit the spiritual 
benefits of the union, whilst the absence of children 
might be remedied by adoption. It is not only 
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legitimate, but a duty, to desire and aim at the 
utmost possible prolongation of our lives, if we 
really mean to make a good use of the extended 
period; and there is no doubt, though the fact may 
be denied by materialism, that the tendency of 
altruistic habits of feeling and action is to lengthen 
life. Cheerfulness, courage, and calm are natural 
results of habitual benevolence and respect for our 
fellows, and of the open life which our doctrine 
prescribes. The cerebral harmony, which in the 
human being is attainable only through altruism, 
indirectly furthers corporeal unity, and so improves 
health and promotes longevity; and these conse- 
quences will certainly follow on the social acceptance 
and practice of the Religion of Humanity. 

Some have expressed the fear that novel utili- 
tarian notions, borrowing a theoretic gloss from 
Darwinism, may lead to the artificial shortening of 
supposed useless lives, as involving social charges 
without compensation. But though biological 
materialism has its grave dangers, this does not 
seem to be one of them; the past has too firmly 
fixed our sentiments on the matter. It is generally, 
though only empirically, understood that the preser- 
vation of altruistic feeling is more important than 
any material advantage. 

The aged lives of all, especially of those who 
have lived worthily, should be tended, wherever it 
is at all practicable, within the family, instead of 
being handed over to the care of public adminis- 
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trators. But the old have the correlative obligation 
of making as light as possible the burden thus 
imposed on their juniors. 

Positivism unhesitatingly denounces suicide as a 
crime, except when it is morally involuntary, being 
the consequence of real mental aberration, which 
is too commonly assumed to be invariably the cause 
of it. In discussing its legitimacy, it is often 
regarded from the individual point of view instead 
of the social, from which all questions of duty should 
be viewed. Noonecan rightly abandon the position 
in which the human destinies have placed him, and 
which always involves obligations which cannot be 
repudiated at will. Nor is anyone free to with- 
draw himself from the judgment and the control 
which society must exercise over all its members. 
Deliberate suicide should be the object of religious 
condemnation, systematically expressed in a definite 
way by the Sacred Order. And not only does our 
Religion condemn the coarser form of suicide, but 
it protests against that which is slowly wrought 
either by the obstinate neglect of personal health or 
the practice of exaggerated austerities—from what- 
ever motive, by which Humanity equally loses the 
service she is entitled to expect from her children. 

To encounter death voluntarily is often noble, 
when it is done for others. Ancient histories record 
memorable instances of the deliberate sacrifice of 
life for the preservation of country or of beloved 
individuals. Defensive war has at all times pre- 
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sented similar admirable acts, especially in the 
cases of communities without a systematic military 
organisation, when the peasant, with little hope of 
success, not unfrequently shows himself a hero in 
the cause of patriotism. In the peaceful professions 
such self-devotion is a familiar trait, as in the 
physician who exposes himself freely to a deadly 
epidemic, knowing better than others the reality of 
the danger he incurs; or the ship-captain who in 
the face of death makes it his first object to save the 
lives of others, or the dauntless member ofa lifeboat 
crew or a fire-brigade. We are bound in the 
ordinary conduct of life to preserve our health for 
the better service of the Great Being; but we must 
not shrink from the peril and even probability of 
death, when the same service calls on us to meet it 
either in the household for those we love, as is so 
often the woman’s case; or in the walks of public 
activity in defence of interests which social law has 
entrusted to our keeping. 

A mistaken philanthropy has often protested 
against the infliction of the death sentence upon 
criminals. The act is treated as if it were one of 
revenge; but it ought not to be so regarded; it is 
the judicial elimination of those who have shown 
themselves wilful and incorrigible traitors to 
Humanity. The necessary precaution, which was 
long neglected, is its limitation to offences of ex- 
treme gravity. 

The Positivist conception of death as a passage 
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from the objective to the subjective life gives to the 
Sacrament of Transformation its peculiar character. 
As the principal preceding incidents of our existence 
were socialised, and thus sanctified, by appropriate 
rites, so is Death by this. When it has been expected 
as the close of a more or less chronic malady, the 
Sacrament ought not to be reserved for the last 
moments, but should be solemnised when the 
recipient is able, without distraction or too great 
effort, to take his part in the celebration. The 
object is not, as under the decadent religions, to 
ensure or facilitate the entrance on an eternity as 
egoistic in conception as chimerical in fact. The 
Priest, ‘‘ uniting civic regrets with the tears of the 
family,’’ will represent the new existence about to 
open as the more complete and effective continuation 
of the service rendered by the dying believer to 
Humanity in the past. 

The whole of life is for the Positivist not a 
‘‘ preparation for death’’ as some of the ancients, 
and Christian moralists in general, have said it 
should be. Not how to die, but how to live, should 
be the habitual object of our thoughts. Constant 
preoccupation with the subject of death would 
paralyse action. Vauvenargues said, ‘‘ To do 
great things, we must live as if we were never to 
die’’; and this applies, with due modification, not 
merely to those who are capable of doing great 
things, but to all earnest workers for worthy causes. 
At the approach of the closing scene, we should, 
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indeed, prepare to meet it with courage and calm- 
ness, so that it shall be as little painful as possible 
to surviving kindred and friends. But the true 
servant of Humanity will look beyond it, and think 
of the future of those he leaves behind. He will 
hope that his life, notwithstanding its imperfections, 
may have produced such impressions as will remain 
with them, or often recur to them, inspiring noble 
impulses and prompting beneficent deeds. 


CHAPTER XI. 


COMMEMORATION. 


sie death of an amiable and useful member of a 
family or of general society will naturally 
evoke expressions of regretful esteem and affection, 
in which, with friends and acquaintances, the public 
will more or less participate. But Positivism pro- 
vides a further and more fully social commemoration 
of the worthy dead in the solemn rite, seven years 
after Transformation, in which, as the result of 
a sacerdotal judgment, he is declared to be zncor- 
porated in the supreme collective existence, of which 
he is thus recognised as a permanent organ. As 
the first Sacrament—that of Presentation—is not 
intended for the guidance of the child (except in so 
far as it may, in his later life, act on him through 
retrospection), so this last Sacrament of Incorpora- 
tion is designed for the benefit of the survivors 
(except in so far as the prospect of such a celebra- 
tion in his own case may have had an influence on 
the living believer during his active career). 
The sacred remains will now be removed from 
the municipal cemetery, where they have hitherto 
lain, to their ultimate resting-place in the grove 
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surrounding the temple, where an inscription, a 
bust, or a statue, according to the degree of merit, 
will preserve the memory of the departed, and 
commend him to the veneration of the faithful. 
This final judgment, based on all the information 
which can be obtained, and passed at a sufficient 
interval of time to prevent a hasty decision or the 
intervention of merely personal feeling, will almost 
certainly be well-founded, and meet with a general 
adhesion. To preclude possible abuse, the judgment 
must be solicited by its object at the close of his life, 
and his desire must after his death be confirmed by 
his family. The celebration will often be followed in 
after years by anniversary ceremonies and by visits 
and even pilgrimages to the grave, either domestic, 
Civic, or universal, as the action of the deceased has 
been of restricted, or more extended, efficacy. 
Respect for the tomb is, as Vico said, ‘an 
essential attribute of our species,’ and has always 
been a special characteristic of sympathetic and 
reverent souls. Systematic methods were adopted 
in ancient Egypt, Greece, and Rome, to keep alive 
deserving memories, and, in the case of those who 
had rendered conspicuous public service, went as 
far as to confer apotheosis—a practice which must 
not be judged by its degeneration in the later 
Roman period. It was the merit of Catholicism, 
when it was the chief organ of social progress, to 
have extended, though imperfectly, its system of 
commemoration to modest existences, which, in 
i2 
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cases of eminent religious excellence, it sometimes 
beatified or canonised. Positivism continues this 
action on a larger scale and on more rational bases. 
In its Calendar, it presents to us as objects of our 
veneration and gratitude the most eminent bene- 
factors of mankind of all ages, whose names have 
been transmitted to posterity; and, in an annual 
festival, it honours collectively all the departed who 
have consciously and willingly served the Great 
Being. These institutions, along with the Sacra- 
ment last described, will inspire an abiding con- 
sciousness of the bond which unites each individual 
with the race—an effect which coincides with the 
general aim of Religion. To a sense of the solidarity 
of the living, which is one of the great aspects of 
human unity, it adds that of the continuzty between 
successive generations. Under the Positive faith, 
as Comte said, ‘‘ the worship of the dead will be 
even more popular than under Catholicism,’’ the 
ungrounded distinctions between public and private 
spheres being set aside, and the humblest co- 
operator in the useful work of the world having 
his service recognised. ‘‘ Every really honourable 
life will be able to aspire to a solemn commemora- 
tion, whether within the family, in the city, in the 
nation, or finally, in the Universal Church.”’ 


CHAP UEC OXI: 
CONCLUSION. 


W: have, in the preceding portion of the present 

volume, surveyed the Positivist life in all 
its successive stages, and we may here briefly 
recapitulate the results of this review. We have 
seen the believer at first submitted by others, and 
afterwards submitting himself, to a continued pro- 
cess of education, with a view to the improvement 
of his nature. Whilst, in his adult years, engaged 
in the active service of the Great Being, we con- 
ceived him as simultaneously carrying on the work 
of preparing himself for the better discharge of that 
service by purifying his feelings, enlightening his 
intellect, and strengthening his character; and we 
considered the methods best adapted for securing 
this great end. 

For absolute completeness, we should have gone 
back to the time of the conception of the new being, 
so as to include the foetal period, which has a per- 
manent influence on his life. This period is, of 
course, under the special care of the mother, who 
should regulate her tone of feeling and her practical 
habits during this critical stage in such a way as 
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will be conducive to the formation of a healthy 
physical and moral constitution for the child. Any 
undue excitement, especially the indulgence of 
unamiable passions, may determine in the offspring 
a lasting weakness, or other vice, of the nervous 
system ; and continued depression or despondency 
may have a similar effect. Disturbing causes are 
not always subject to her avoidance or control ; but 
so far as they are, it is her duty to prevent their 
unwholesome action. Tranquillity of mind and a 
cheerful spirit should, as far as possible, be culti- 
vated during gestation; and the precepts and 
practices of religion should be invoked to confirm 
this temper. It is recognised by manly feeling as 
incumbent, not only on the husband, but on the 
stronger sex generally, to protect the woman, during 
this trying period, still more than at other times, 
from the necessity of exhausting effort, and to avert 
every disquieting influence. 

We have seen that the earliest stage of educa- 
tion is essentially moral, devoted to the development 
of the affections and the repression of egoism, the 
intellect being only trained to the accurate observa- 
tion of beings and events. In the second period 
will be introduced, under the maternal guidance, 
esthetic cultivation, which by its nature is closely 
allied with sympathetic feeling, whilst it widens the 
mental outlook and stimulates the growth of the 
imagination. This will be succeeded by the public 
instruction given by the priesthood, which will be 
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carried on during the same years as the professional 
apprenticeship. This instruction will be essentially 
scientific; by it the adolescent will be prepared to 
understand and either submit to or modify (so far as 
is possible) the phenomena belonging to the several 
departments of the universal order, and will form 
stable convictions, without which sentiment could 
not be trusted to regulate conduct. Throughout 
this course, the supremacy of Morals will be steadily 
maintained, the sciences previously taught being 
presented as introductory to this last and highest 
of the series. The mother will exercise a general 
supervision during this stage, so as to guard against 
the moral dangers which attend absorption in intel- 
lectual labour. | 

From family life, which develops the altruistic 
impulses, and the sacerdotal teaching, which gives 
a synthetic view of the material world, of society, 
and of individual human nature, the youth now 
passes into active life, entering, in the ordinary 
case, an industrial profession, whether as employer 
or employed. But he does not necessarily at once 
decide on his calling; the parental selection, which 
determined the nature of his apprenticeship, may 
prove to have been injudicious for reasons of health, 
capacity, or inclination ; and the septennial period 
which follows the Encyclopedic noviciate may thus 
assume a tentative character, admitting of trials of 
several occupations, though such indecision is not 
to be encouraged. 
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But the final choice will be made before the age 
of twenty-eight, when the servant of the Great 
Being, with full freedom and responsibility, com- 
mences the discharge of a determinate social 
function,* which it ought to be his chief care to 
fill worthily and in accordance with the require- 
ments of the public welfare. He will be likely, 
about the same time, or not long after, to enter on 
the married state, and nothing can be more im- 
portant for both husband and wife than that they 
should conceive aright the nature of the union 
as supplying the most effective means of mutual 
improvement, and should perform its duties in 
accordance with that conception. There will com- 
monly follow the production of children, and their 
rearing and education, under the joint, though 
diverse, supervision and direction of the parents— 
the father having, in especial, their material main- 
tenance, their guardianship, and control, whilst to 
the mother belong the development of their feelings, 
the regulation of their habits, and their early intel- 
lectual culture. 

The next period—that of Maturity—commencing 
at forty-two, will find the man—now most strongly 
characterised as cztzzen —if his life has been a worthy 


*He will probably now choose for himself a third prename in 
addition to those given him at his Presentation. It will be the name 
of some personage in the Positivist Calendar, whom he selects as 
most congenial to his feelings, and whom he will regard as in some 
degree his model. 
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one, possessed of the esteem and confidence of his 
fellows, and wielding a considerable influence on 
those who surround him, which the public sentiment 
will possibly give him special means of exercising 
through some civic or national office; and he will 
thus, more than at any preceding period, be capable 
of being what we describe as ‘‘ a useful member of 
society.” 

The close of this stage, at sixty-three, will be 
marked by his retirement from active life, and 
the transmission of his property and social office. 
During the rest of his course he will exert an_ 
action on others mainly, though not exclusively, 
by counsel, generally private, but occasionally 
addressed to the public, which the experience of 
many well-spent years will have enabled him to 
give. 

At his death, whilst ceasing to exist objectively, 
he will commence a new life—the subjective—the 
life in others, who will be benefited by the results 
of his labours, or stimulated and directed in the 
pursuit of goodness by his remembered or recorded 
deeds and words. 

These successive stages in his development and 
activity will be marked by the several Sacraments 
of the Positivist Church, intended to explain and 
enforce the duties of each period. 


It will be observed that in the preceding sum- 
mary of the Positivist life, as indeed in the whole 
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of the present volume, it is the case of the man 
which is chiefly contemplated. We have, indeed, 
occasionally referred to the woman, but in a less 
special way and with little detail. It is from a 
member of her own sex that a satisfactory study of 
her life from the Positivist point of view must here- 
after proceed. The radical difference between her 
case and man’s is, that her social functions, after 
she has received her domestic and public education, 
are throughout essentially uniform, while the life of 
the man exposes him in its various stages to widely 
different influences, and necessarily involves prac- 
tical changes in his mode of existence and in his 
corresponding responsibilities. Hence she does 
not participate in some of the Sacraments which 
religion prescribes for his use. Those of Destina- 
tion, Maturity, and Retirement are not applicable 
to her. The truth is, as all the best women feel, 
that her principal office is the physical and moral 
formation of men to do the rude and difficult work 
of the world, which requires their energy, daring, 
and stubborn will, as well as a long preparation, 
for its proper accomplishment. A man’s life may 
be divided into three periods in which he is suc- 
cessively under the moulding influence of woman as 
Mother, as Wife, and as Daughter. Men are bound 
to assure to her the conditions necessary for the 
performance of this momentous task, including free- 
dom from personal material solicitudes and from 
extra-domestic labour. She ought to be regarded as 
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the centre, and—we say it in no spirit of exaggera- 
tion—the goddess of the home, being to all its 
inmates the best representative of the Great Being. 
She is also the household manager and the eco- 
nomist, and these are most important duties; but 
they must not obscure her higher vocation as the 
teacher of childhood, the guardian of morals, the 
source of the purest and noblest inspirations. 

The ‘dignity of woman’ is one of the seven 
fundamental principles of Positivism which Comte 
put forward as sufficiently exhibiting to the outside 
world its essential character. Women are, in his 
view, the guardian angels of men—mediators 
standing between men and Humanity. Good 
women are the principal objects of private worship 
in our Religion, and the most elevated types of the 
sex are honoured in its Calendar and its public 
solemnities. As a consequence of the supreme 
moral position thus accorded to them, what counsel 
must Positivism give them? Surely, in the words 
of St. Paul, ‘‘ not to be high-minded, but to /ear’’— 
fear their coming short, through their own fault, 
in the high mission which belongs to them. Not 
vanity or spiritual pride should be awakened in 
them by this exaltation, but devotion to their 
sacred work, and a fixed resolve, so far as in them 
lies, to fulfil it. 


We have studied the duties arising out ofa man’s 
relation to society, and varying with his changes of 
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situation and with the development and the decline 
of his powers. These are common in principle to 
every historical epoch. But the present is a period 
of peculiar interest and importance, which calls for 
special intelligence and activity on the part of 
Positivists. Their zeal and energy are required for 
the prosecution of an enterprise worthy of the 
highest mental gifts and the noblest qualities of 
heart—namely, the diffusion and social installation 
of their Religion. For this great work they have to 
prepare themselves by study and reflection—in fact, 
by a deliberate self-education directed to the end in 
view. A transition such as is now in progress does 
not involve quite the same action as the normal 
future will demand; and the life of the Positivist 
should be modified accordingly. 

The general truth that the chief business of 
each of us is his own intellectual and moral im- 
provement derives a special confirmation from this 
sacred mission. Coming to reform the world, we 
must begin by reforming ourselves—a task which 
lies much more within our power. We have to 
increase our breadth of view and to heighten our 
social feeling—in other words, to develop within 
us the kindred qualities of synthesis and sympathy. 
We shall then exercise a greater influence on the 
minds and hearts of others. And we are called on 
to show by our conduct, personal, domestic, and 
civic, the moral efficacy of our faith. Many have 
not competence, leisure, or inclination to weigh the 
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proofs of our doctrine which appeal to the intellect; 
but all must be impressed by the silent testimony 
of a pure and useful life. 

The work that is set before us is one which may 
well kindle enthusiasm, and this spirit our Founder 
hoped would characterise his disciples; but he 
desired that habits of reflection should be combined 
with it—that wisdom should accompany devoted- 
ness—and wisdom implies a correct appreciation of 
existing conditions. 

Whilst the theological faiths are daily losing 
their hold, and, even by the confession of their 
votaries, are becoming more and more difficult to 
accept, they still exercise a considerable influence. 
Positivists do not regret this, believing that any 
the most imperfect form of religion is preferable to 
mere scepticism, because it leads to the mainten- 
ance of a certain culture of the heart, to which they 
consider that of the intellect—however necessary— 
to be subordinate. They regard the adherents of 
the several decadent creeds as moving at different 
distances and at different rates towards the final 
religion, in which the human family will at last find 
peace. They think it better that anyone who, being 
emancipated from his former theological beliefs, 
cannot yet accept the Positive faith, should retaina 
connection with the church of which he is a member 
by inheritance, but of course without professing a 
larger agreement with its tenets than he really enter- 
tains. Of the several forms of Christianity they 
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hold Catholicism the most deserving of relative ap- 
proval, because it acknowledges the great principle 
of the separation of the temporal and spiritual 
powers; but they condemn, as contradictory to 
that principle, the prevalent aspiration of its 
directors to corporate wealth and domination; and 
they recognise the value of some personal qualities 
which Protestantism especially cultivates. 

Comte taught his followers that their religion, 
being already securely established on a scientific 
basis, would acquire general ascendency rather 
through feeling and imagination than by systematic 
controversy. He discouraged the critical attitude 
(though it might sometimes be necessary), as tend- 
ing to awaken the unamiable instincts, and advised 
Positivists to rely rather on the simple presentation 
of their doctrine and social counsel founded on it, 
dealing with the members of the old churches in 
a conciliatory spirit, but without compromise or 
vicious concessions. Though convinced _ that, 
before long, the practical guidance of human 
affairs would come into their hands, they should, 
he said, confine themselves exclusively to the work 
of spiritual reorganisation and the formation of 
opinion, until governments, unable to contend with 
the growing forces of disorder, which could not be 
permanently checked by material expedients, but 
must be met by a rational and complete doctrine, 
should transmit power to statesmen formed by 
the new faith. That transmission must take place 
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first in France, which, notwithstanding the deplor- 
able national deadness to its great destiny and to 
the corresponding obligations, the influences of 
the Past have determined to be inevitably the 
centre of the social, as it has already been of the 
theoretic, regeneration. Positivists in the other 
Western countries should keep clear of political 
agitation, which can lead to nothing profoundly 
effectual until opinions and habits have been re- 
formed, and meantime will be likely to prolong the 
prevalence of anarchical utopias. They ought not 
to exaggerate the importance of contemporary 
events, often really insignificant, or allow them- 
selves to be absorbed by them. Rejecting the 
incompetent guidance of journalism, that labora- 
tory of hasty and irresponsible judgments delivered 
from behind the mask of the anonymous, they 
should seek to appreciate the present as it will be 
regarded by our posterity. They should further 
the cause of universal peace, as the necessary 
condition of genuine progress, and insist on inter- 
national morality, protesting against that blot on 
our civilisation—the oppression of the weaker and 
retarded communities by the more powerful and 
advanced. 

Amongst themselves they should cultivate a 
spirit of genuine fraternity, not making too much 
of minor differences of opinion, which are natural 
in a nascent spiritual system, and will in general be 
only temporary. They should seek to be acquainted 
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with each other, so as to act combinedly, and, 
where personal contact is not within their reach, 
should habitually communicate by correspondence, 
studying foreign languages with a view, first to 
Occidental and afterwards to world-wide relations. 

To women of superior gifts, too often without 
adequate interests or occupations, the work of reli- 
gious re-organisation, destined to characterise the 
twentieth century, offers a noble field of activity. 
The theoretic movement of modern times, which 
often exalted to the highest degree masculine 
enthusiasm, has not enlisted much devotion on the 
part of their sex. This was natural as long as that 
movement was confined to the elaboration of the 
mathematical and cosmological sciences; the highly 
abstract nature of the conceptions thus developed, 
and their remoteness from the human field, were 
uncongenial to the female mind. But Positivism 
has radically altered this state of things by pro- 
claiming the superior dignity of Sociology, and 
especially by raising Morals to the presidency over 
the entire intellectual system, this study being of 
all the most interesting to women by reason of their 
social position, and the best adapted to their gift 
of delicate moral observation, and the greater 
strength of their sympathetic instincts. 

Women have also been repelled by the political 
movements of recent times, in which the spirit of 
revolt has predominated, and progress has been 
commonly associated with conflict. But here, too, 
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the appearance of Positivism has altered the pre- 
viously prevailing conditions. It has definite and 
concordant solutions to offer of all social problems, 
and these solutions are always of a pacific kind. 
It substitutes the quiet study of duties for the 
stormy discussion of rights. It preaches the doc- 
trine that a change in men’s convictions and habits 
must precede the reform of institutions, and that, 
if the improvement of them is to be real and radical, 
it cannot be immediate. It recommends the sub- 
stantial maintenance of temporal power in the 
hands which now possess it, mere personal changes 
being ineffectual for lasting good, whilst it is diffi- 
cult for those who are perpetually occupied in self- 
defence to act with energy and persistence in the 
public interest. 

Whilst enlightened Conservatives, capable of 
observing and recognising the signs of the times, 
and therefore not obstinately opposed to a new 
spiritual attitude, will be our most natural auxili- 
aries and our most frequent converts, it is impos- 
sible not to feel towards the Socialists a sympathy 
which is compatible with a fixed doctrinal difference. 
We are with them in desiring a thorough regene- 
ration, and what Comte called ‘the social incor- 
poration of the Proletariate’’; but we entirely 
dissent from their political methods, and repudiate 
their depreciation of family ties and their project 
of substituting State-ownership for the personal 
appropriation of wealth. Positivism, we hold, and 
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Positivism alone, can effectually meet these errors, 
placing the renovation which in common with them 
we desire, on the right basis of moral obligation 
instead of physical constraint. 

The principal enmity we have to encounter is 
that of the members of the party of disorder, who 
wish to perpetuate the religious interregnum _be- 
cause they dislike and fear a real social discipline. 
They repeat the obsolete metaphysical formulas of 
the Revolution—sovereignty of the people, and 
equality—which have lost the temporary usefulness 
they once possessed as vehicles of protest, and have 
no efficacy as watchwords of construction. With 
them will be allied the littérateurs, who—with some 
happy exceptions—have no convictions, and are 
content to abide for ever in a state of general 
scepticism, which by a nice selection of phrases 
they disguise under a vague deism, when they do 
not go so far as to patronise vulgar superstitions 
for the purpose of bolstering up a decadent theolo- 
gism which they themselves only half believe. 
There is another class from which Positivism can 
expect nothing but bitter hostility—that, namely, 
of such men of science as continue to aspire to an 
absolute synthesis, which the prolonged and vain 
effort of great minds has shown to be impossible, or 
who confine their interest altogether to Cosmology, 
neglecting the urgent claims of Sociology, and 
handing over Morals to the theologians. But the 
conspiracy of silence, which was brought to bear 
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against Comte in his lifetime with rancorous per- 
sistence, is now happily impossible; the calumnies 
once directed against him and his followers have 
been refuted by their lives; and the depreciation 
of our Founder by the earlier critics of his doctrine 
has been changed for recognition of him, by some 
of the ablest of their successors, as the greatest 
thinker of the nineteenth century. Nothing but 
our remissness and disunion can now prevent the 
certain and even speedy triumph of our faith. 

As to the actual installation of the Religion of 
Humanity, we must keep before us for our guidance 
the views of our Founder with respect to the order 
which the Western nations will follow in their adop- 
tion of it. It has been already, to a considerable 
extent, accepted in different degrees by individuals, 
oftenest of superior intellect and cultivation, in 
the several European countries and their colonial 
annexes. Comte believed that its popular recep- 
tion, on a large scale, would first take place in the 
Southern nations, which have hitherto adhered to 
Catholicism,* Spanish and Italian souls being pre- 


* The writer rejoices in the belief that, with the other Catholic 
countries, his native Ireland will early adopt the Positive religion, 
and that the warm hearts and bright intellects of his compatriots 
will enter with enthusiasm into its service. Irish Catholics justly 
‘claim honour on the ground of their faithfulness to their hereditary 
creed in spite of the pressure of power and the temptation of worldly 
advantage ; but they must remember that to resist the demonstra- 
tions of Science brings no such honour, and that the creed itself to 
which they have been devoted took the place of an older one, its first 
votaries having abandoned the faith of their fathers. 
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pared for the conception of Humanity by the 
Worship of the Virgin, and the Separation of the 
Powers being still a living tradition amongst them. 
This anticipation has been strikingly verified by the 
remarkable growth of Positivism in Spanish and 
Portuguese America, where Rio de Janeiro and 
Mexico are centres of important groups, and there 
are less numerous bodies of believers in the other 
principal cities. 

These appear to be the principal considerations 
which should guide us in our association with the 
several contemporary religious communions or 
political parties, and in our efforts to win over their 
adherents to Positivism. What are the steps of 
gradual modification in existing institutions which 
would be fitted to facilitate the transition to the 
new spiritual and social order, and which it will 
belong chiefly to temporal rulers to introduce, is a 
different subject of study ; and it is the hope of the 
present writer to supply hereafter some thoughts 
respecting it which may be useful in directing the 
action of politicians and practical men generally. 
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